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From the Churchman. 
OLD CHURCHES. 


“Leok down from heaven ; behold and visit this vine, and the 
place of the vineyard that thy rg: ' send hath planted.” Psacten. 
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Save only these churches of God ? 


Oh, ye that shall those ruins again, 
‘Go ee a ; 

And not till their arches have ec’ ‘amen,’ 
Rise up, and fare on, in your way. 

Pray God that those aisles may be crowded once more— 

hose altars s ed and ; 

While anthems and prayers are upsent, as of yore, 

As they take of the wine-cup and bread. 


Ay, pray on thy knees, that each old, rural fane 
hat — ’ = eo sy the mole, 
May sound with the loud-pealing or, n, 
vand the full-swelling voice of dee a. 
Peradventure, when next thou shalt journey thereby, 
Even-bells shall ring out on the air, — 
And the dim-lighted windows reveal to thine eye 
The snowy-robed pastor at prayer. A, CLEVELAND Cox. 





A REVERSAL OF THE PICTURE. 
FROM ‘ FRANCE,’ ETC. BY LEWIS CASS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


When I first arrived in Europe, I was so forcibly struck 
with the many outlandish things I saw and heard, that I com- 
menced a kind of common-place book, in which I entered the 
most prominent of these aberrations from the true standard of 
civilization, as the code is taught by the English travelers who 
visit the United States. I entitled my collection of curiosities, 
‘ Trollopiana, or things I have seen in Europe, to be appemded 
to the next edition of Trollope, Hall, Hamilton, et id genus 
omne.’ The task, however, was not to my taste, and I soon 
abandoned it. But I will give you a specimen of the nature 
of these collections and recollections, to show how easily na- 
tional recriminations may be found for national criminations ; 
and how fallacious and unjust must be any general deduction 
of the character of a great people from facts which form the 
exceptions, and not the rules, of their life and conversation.— 
A Hannibalian warfare may be a good system of tactics in 
contests for national power, but in the adjustment of these 
moral differences the cause of truth is not promoted by pur- 
suing a course of operations with respect to another, which 
you accuse of injustice when applied to yourself. My object 
1s to prove the palpable iniquity of our traducers by showing 
the bearing of the principles they have adopted when applied 
to their own country—a country whose moral standard is high 
in the estimation of the wor!d, and to which we can look with 
pride as the birth-place of our ancestors ; and a country, too, 
with which we have many associations to bind us in lasting 
friendship. 

Now to my argumenta ad homines. I will tell you what 
I have seen, read, and heard. 

I saw the Doorkeeper of the House of Lords, on the 21st 
of June, 1838, in a state of intoxication his post, and 
exhibiting a disgusting spectacle to every rver. 

I have seen the Members of the House of Commons guilty 
of that most abominable of all vices, and heretofore described 
as a peculiarly American one, sitting with their feet raised and 
resting on the benches before them. 

I saw the passengers on board an English steamboat from 
London to Antwerp, called the ‘ City of Hamburg,’ on the Ist 
of July, 1838, being almost all English, seat themselves at 
table without being called, and take possession of almost all 
the places, there awaiting the dinner; and I saw three or four 
Americans help some of the ladies to seats, while many others 
were compelled to wait for a second table. 

I have ween the published report of a trial in which— 

_ The Premier Baron of England, Lord de Roos, was con- 
victed of cheating at cards; and one of the witnesses, a gen- 
tleman of high family, avowed that he examined the cards 
aud found thom marked, and afterwards played with De Roos 
and visited him ; and that he (the witness) made card-playing 
his principal occupation. 

And another witness, a Commander in the Navy, acknowl- 
edged he had gained £10,000 by play; and another, an offi- 
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i and for rags dipped in his blood. 
nan Marquis, Waterford, engaged in a 
disgraceful contest with Norwegian police officers, and render- 
ing himself contemptible for what we should call blackguard 
of the peace wherever he went. 

I have seen an Earl, Roscommon, fined for being drunk, 
and unable to take care of himself in the street. 

I have seen a Member of the House of Commons accuse 
the Committee of Elections of perjury. And I have seen a 
distinguished Review, the Edinburgh, fortify the accusation, 
by asking what would be thought if Committees of Congress 
were stained with a hundredth part of the suspicions under 
which Election Committees of the House of Commons labor. 

I have seen the following speech of Mr. Bradshaw, a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, at a public dinner: “I hope Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington will purge the Court of the 
filth which offends the nostrils of all but those whose sense is 
so vitiated that they do not know vice from virtue, or purity 
from impurity. Virgin innocence is banished fron the Palace, 
while vice riots rampant at the royal board.” 

I have read a ph in a speech of a Member of the 
House of Commons, which charged the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel with being anxious to place their friends 
about the Queen for the purpose of compassing her death. 

I have read—and who has not ?—the history of the affair of 
Lady Flora Hastings. If such an event, with its accompany- 
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There is & strange and terrible difference in this world be 
tween the look forward and the look backward. Like the 
cloud that went before the hosts of the children of Israel whea 
they fled from the land of Egypt, an inscrutable fate lies be- 
fore us, hiding with a dark and veil the course of 
every future day; while behind us the Past is open 
OSS) Clee ans Sap Se See 
can assign to each its due portion of pain, anxiety, regret, re- 
morse, repose, or joy. Yet hew short seems the past to the 
recollection of each mortal man! bow long, and wide, and 
interminable, is the cloudy future to the gaze of imagination ! 
The events that happen to us in life gather themselves to 

in each ated in some 

from that whic that which goes before, 
but yet united in its own several parts, by some strong bond of 
connection, and each by a finer and less ligament at- 
tachment to the groups that surround it. In short, if, as the 
great moralist has said, ‘ all the world is a stage, and all 
the men and women in it only players,’ the life of each man 
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tending to the great tragic conclusion of the whole. 
were it for man if he, like a great dramatist, would 
ultimate conclusion still in view. 


Sweet associations are, in fact, the bees of im 
wandering through all nature, may be said to distil honey from 
every fair object on which they light. Why does a rich, 
warm, complexion, and a glowing cheek, call up instantly on 
our mind the idea of joyous health and pl t-heartedness ? 
Less because we have been accustomed to see that complexion 
attended by such qualities than because it connects itself with 
the idea of summer, gay summer, and all its fruits and flow- 
ers, and merry sports and light amusements, and a thousand 
memories of happy days, and thousands upon thousands still 
of other things of which we have no consciousness, but which 
are present to sensation, though net to thought, all the while 
that we are gezing upon a ruddy cheek, and thinking that the 
pleasure is derived from the white and red alone. When the 
expression is perfectly suited to the style of beauty, it is na- 
tural to suppose it will add to the charm; but there is a case 
where the cause of the increase is not 80 easily discovered— 
when the mind gives to the countenance a temporary expres- 
sion d to the style of beauty itself. Then it is like 
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ing incidents, had happened in the mansion of the President 
of the United States, it would have furnished a mass amply 
sufficient to glut even twenty Trollopes. 

I have seen the attacks, growing out of this affair, contained 
in the English journals, charging and retorting, against the 
greatest names of England, not the usual ebullitions of party 
and political 1:ancor, but imputations upon moral character, 
and allegations of the violation of the decencies of life,—and 
these distinctly specified, in the face of the country and the 
world, in terms which I shall not presume to repeat to your 
readers. Among these names were those of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Melbourne, Lord Lyndhurst, the Marquis 
of Headfort, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Palmerston, and others 
which have esca my recollection, and which I have no 
disposition to seek and record. 

The Journal des Débats, in quite a recent number, that of 
January the 18th, 1840, which has appeared since the above 
was written, has come out with a full exposition of this extra- 
ordinary warfare, for the benefit of the Continental scandal- 
mongers, and has added to it some remarks not devoid of in 
terest, which I shall here insert. 

After a full account of the publications upon this subject, 
the Journal des Débats ther proceeds: “ The discussion is 
continued for some time ithe same tone. We have seen the 
moment when the Standard was about to demand a jury of 
matrons. Truly, we begin to believe that the iron window- 
shutters of Apsley House* have not been placed there as a 
protection against the insults of the populace, but rather as a 
sort of discreet leaf, destined to mask the statue,t not over- 
bashful, which the fair daughters of Albion have elevated to 
their Achilles opposite to his house, and which they have in- 
humanely exposed to all the rigors of the weather of Hyde 
Park. Alas! the warrior who is honored by all England, 
after so many campaigns in all parts of the world, after so 
many palms gathered under all suns, after so many crowns 
received upon his white head, could he have expected, at the 
end of a career so well-tried and well-filled, to see added to 
all these palms and laurels a last crown of orange flowers? 

“No one will attribute to us the wish of making ourselves 
the echo of any scandalous chronicle.—[?] If we have re- 
corded here some sketches of a discussion which has appeared 
to us curious in several points of view, it is in order to show 
how far, in a country where we love to take lessons of political 
conduct, minds badly organized can carry the abuses of par- 
Kiamentary fictions,{ and to what forgetfulness of all dignity 
and and of all propriety the spirit of party can lead men whose 
social position and education render their errors but the more 
inexcusable.” 

* The residence of the Duke of Wellington, which is provided with 
iron window-shutters. 

t The bronze statue erected in Hyde Park in honor of the Duke of 

ellington is, as is well known, in naturalibus. 
ee EE > Wolter of the discussion which has been 








some gay and splendid scene by moonlight; its beauty itself is 
hightened. 


“ Onward! onward!” cries the voice of youth, whether it 
may be that the days are bright, passing in joy and tranquility, 
or whether the morning is overcast with clouds and storm, 
still ‘Onward! onward !’ is the cry, either in the hope of 
gaining new joys, or to escape the sorrows that surround us. 
It is for age to stretch back the longing arms towards the 
Past; the fate of youth is tv bound forward to meet the Fu- 
ture. 

It may be made a question of very great doubt, whether 
the faculty of wondering at any thing extraordinary, or out of 
the common course of knowledge, is or is not productive of 
advantage as well as pleasure to us. But there can be no 
question whatsoever that very great advantages are attached 
to the power of concealing our wonder. Nothing indeed should 
surprise us in life, for we are surrounded by daily miracles; 
nothing should surprise because the combination of means in 
the hand of the Almighty Power must be infinite; and to per 
mit our wonder to appear atan thing is Let to confess our- 
selves inexperienced, or unobserving or thoughtless ; and yet, 
with all that, it is a very pleasant sensation. 


When the high command went forth, ‘‘ Thou shalt leave all 
on earth, and cleave unto thy husband or thy wife,” the God 
that made the ordinance fashioned the human heart for its 
accomplishment. It would seem treating a high subject some- 
what lightly, perhaps, to say that it may even be by the will 
of God that parents so very frequently behave ill or unkindly 
to their children, in the matter of their marriage, in order to 
lessen the breakings of that great tie—in order that the scion 
may be stripped from the stem more easily. But it were well 
if parents thought of the effect that they produce in their 
children’s affections, by such conduct; for youth is tenacious 
of the memories of unkindness, and often retains the unpleas- 
ant impression that it makes, when the prejudices that pro- 
duced it have passed away. 


Who is there that lives past twenty, that may not say, “I 
live but to lese?"’ Who is there that does not live to lose 
First goes by youth, down into that deep, deep sea, which 
gives us back none of all the treasures that it swallows up- 
Youth goes down, and innocence goes with it, and ay 
then drowned too. Some sweet and happy feelings be 
longed te youth, like the strong swimmers from some ship- 
wrecked bark, struggle awhile upon the surface, but are i 
gulfed at last. Somes vigor, — of sey disap- 

one by one. s nt hope, snatching at straws 
Solna herself stint, dike in the end. Then life itself 
goes down, and the broad sea of events, which has just swal- 
lowed up another argosy. flows on, as if no such thing had 
been; and myriads cross and recross on the same voyage, the 
spot where others perished scarce a day before. It is all loss, 
nothing but loss. ' 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


the jurist is ill qualified to render judgment who knows not 
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next, the 20th inst. at 3 P. M., 
praject of Mr. Vattemare is one of 
engaged the attention of the friends of 
we hope that the meeting at Clinton Hall will 
that his efforts are properly estimated by our 
citizens. That gentleman has devoted fifteen years of his 
jife, and a great portion of the avails of an exceedingly lucra- 
tive profession, to his system, the object of which is simply 
to interchange duplicates of literary and scientific works, and 
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benefits of the system as our own, where libraries are disrep- 
utably few in number and meagre in extent, and where cullec- 
tions of works of art are almost unknown. Louisiana, and 
that State only, in this country, has made provision to pro- 
mote the enterprise ; and an application is about to be pre- 
sented to Congress for its codperation and assistance. From 
agreat number of our most distinguished Senators and men 
of learning, Mr. Vattemare has received assurances of a heacty 
approval, and ofa desire to promote his undertaking ; and we 
hope that the meeting to be holden on Wednesday evening 
will result in measures that will insure its success. The fol- 
lowing names are attached to the invitation to that assembly: 
W. A. Duer, Samuel G. Redmond, Alexander E. Hosack, 
George Wilkes, Samuel Ward, James Renwick, John W. 
Francis, William L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rev. John 
Power, Rev. Orville Dewey, Philip Hone, J. G. Cogswell, 
Joseph Delafield, Professor John Torrey. 








‘Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Persia and Mesopotamia, with an Introduction and Occa- 
sional Observations upon the Condition of Mohammedanism 
and Christianity in these Countries; By the Rev. Horatio 
Southgate.’—The Messrs. Appletons appear to be taking the 
lead among our publishers, both in the number of their issues 
and in the excellence of their editions. The work of which 
we have given the title in full at the beginning of this para- 
graph we esteem, after a careful perusal, the most valuable of 
all the histories of travel in the East with which the press has 
teemed for the last two or three years, in that it gives the only 
comprehensive and full account of Mohammedanism and 
oriental sects and institutions, as they really exist. We have 


had an abundance of books of travel, full of interesting per- 


sonal adventure, and graphic descriptions of scenery and 


position of the dominant religion of Asia, or of the condition 
of its various countries. Mr. Southgate performed his exten- 
sive tour under the direction of the Fcreign Committee of the 
Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Beside the information which the nature of 
his appointment lead us to expect in his pages relative to the 
peculiar institutions of the country and to the Christian churches 
which remain yet scattered over its surface, he had added 
much to our knowledge of oriental particular geography and 
statistics, and the work is illustrated by a number of maps 
and engravings that add very much to its interest and value. 
(Appleton & Co. 202 Broadway.) 








Psychology : Including Anthropology; By Frederick A. 
Rauch.—The number of works recently published on the 
human soul, give evidence that the interesting science o 
man’s nature is beginning to attract a proper degree of atten- 
tion in this country. The inscription on the temple of Apollo, 
‘Know Thyself,’ is imperative to all ; and there is no profes- 
sion or condition in society to which an acquaintance with the 
human character is not indispensable. Theology and psy- 
chology are most intimately connected, for religion was made 
for the soul; the physician knows but half his art who unites 
not to the study of anatomy, physiology and somatology in 


well the nature of the passions, and vbeir influence on the 
conduct ; and the parent, in whom all offices and responsibili- 
ties have a unity, is but e poor teacher and gofernor, who is 
wnfsmiliar with the nature of the mind he is to cultivate— 
with its desires, its inclinations and emotions. 

The work of Mr. Rauch, who, we believe, is a Professor in 
the Marshall College, in Pennsylvania, is an attempt to unite 
German and Armencan Philosophy, to form an‘ eclectic com- 
pound ' of the two systems; and he has consequently used 
liberally the writings of Rosenkranz, Hegel, Kant, Carus, 
Hartman, and others of his countrymen. Whatever may be 
its merits in other respects, we believe it has ore peculiar ex- 
cellence : intelligibility to all classes of readers. The lan- 
guage is simple and perspicuous, and the illustrations are uni- 
formly from nature. We do not profess to have read it care- 
fully, but we have given it such an examination as our time 
admitted, and we think most favorably of it. (1 vol. octavo. 
M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) 





The Book of Jasher.—The existence of the ‘ Book of 
Jasher’ mentioned in the Bible has long been doubted. The 
most industrious researches for centuries were baffled in its 
pursuit, and a number of forgeries produced during the early 
ages of Christianity predisposed scholars to regard with sus- 
picion every work for which was claimed antiquity or verity. 
The discovery of the book of Enoch in Abyssinia, and other 
exhumations of the same kind, have in some degree lessened 
the habitual suspicion with which such pretensions are re- 
garded, and the announcement of the publication of the ‘Book 
of Jasher,’ will now command the attention of the learned at 
least, if not their sanction. It is related by Mr. Noah, in the 
preface, that the ‘ Book of Jasher’ was brought from Jerusalem 
with other sacred rolls and manuscripts, at the destruct on of 
that city, and carried into Spain, where the Jews had their 
most celebrated colleges up to the eleventh century. On the 
discovery of printing the manuscript was copied, and carried 
to Venice, where it was printed by order of the Jewish Con- 
sistory of Rabbins in 1613, and is now for the first time trans- 
lated into the English Language and published. It does not 
differ with the Bible in any instance, but amplifies the 
events recorded in Scripture, with the single difference in 





c I ing with the creation of Adam, and 
ending with the death of Joshua. 

Some persons of less wit than assurance have declared that 
this curious production is an ‘ imposition.’ We do not know 
precisely what meaning they attach to that term; but if it is 


ary——< 


‘ Book of Jasher’ are incapable of judging of what constitutes 





| No claim of inspiration is preferred; no declaration of belief 


antiquities; but, before the present, np work so full in its ex- I opinion is hazarded that it is the book spoken of in one or 


| two passages of scripture, of the same title. Of its antiquity 


an effort to deceive. It is declared by the Editor to be a 
translation of a very old Hebrew manuscript—nothing more. 


that it is even a veritable historical chronicle, though an 


we have abundant evidence in the work itself. Eminent 
orientalists, well qualified to give judgement in the premises, 
assert that it is written in the-purest Hebrew, and that the 
style is of that peculiar kind for which the earliest Jewish 
writings are distinguished. It is certainly a great curiosity, 
and it must command much attention among critics. 








‘ Outlines of Disordered Mental Action.'—The publica- 
tion of ‘ Harpers’ Family Library’ was commenced just ten 
years ago, and the one hundredth volume of that admirable 
series was issued last weck, entitled ‘ Outlines of Disordered 
Mental Action,’ by Professor Thomas C. Upham, of Bowdoin 
College. The ‘ Library’ is beyond comparison the best series 
of works for general circulation ever published in America ; 
and we doubt very much if there hgs been printed in any 
country so great an amount of interesting matter at so low a 
price. It embraces history, voyages, travels, biography, phi- 
losophy, the natural , and, indeed, every department 
of knowledge, by authors the most eminent. that have ever 
written in the English language. The last volume, the work 
by Professor Upham, is one of great value, and, so far as our 
own acquaintance with books extends, it is the first attempt 
to classify and arrange in systematic order the phenomena at- 











chronology of some 50 years, by making Noah and Abraham | 


to be taken in its legitimate sense, those who apply it to the | 


Practical wulit) ; aad that porion of the plilusuply of uilid 
which the writer hes investugated derives an additional in- 
terest from the fact that it is generally neglected in peyche- 
logical works. 

oo == 
Sermons: By Rev. Edward Norris Kirk, A. M.—Dhe. 
Kirk is well known im all parts of Amertes and in Enginnd as 


come of thne meet claquent presehers af the ume As pastor 
of one of the Presbyterian Churches in Allmny, bis success 
— much attention. and siace he surrendered « distinct 


religious charge, his appearance in various parts of the coun- 


try has ever been hailed as an event of particular moment. 


The sermons embraced in this collection are distinguished 
for his usual characteristics; and, without remarking on thetr 
peculiarives of doctrine, we commend them for their vigor of 
thought and language, and originality and apporiteness of il 
lustration. They are introduced to the reader's attention by 
a preliminary essay by the Rev. Dr. Cox. Like every thing 
from the press of Mr. Trow, the volume is printed ‘ excellent 
well.’ The ‘ University press’ we believe is the only estab- 
lishment in this country supplied with the Leipsic Oriental 
type, so necessary in most classical and theological publica- 
tions. (1 vol. 12 mo: Gould, Newman & Saxton.) 


Theory of Legislation: By Jeremy Bentham.—The name 
of Bentham is to all familiar, but very few indeed even of those 
who call themselves his disciples know any thing about his 
works, save a vague idea that he inculcated the doctrine that 
utility, ‘the greatest good of the greatest number,’ is the only 
rule of correct legislation. The reason why his works have 
not been studied is that they are not written in a pleasant or 
even a very intelligible style: Bentham was a thinker, and not 
a writer. Dumont, a kindred spirit, rendered most of his es- 
says into French, and the ‘ Theory of Legislation’ has been 
well rétranslated into English by Mr. Rich»rd Hildreth, of 
Boston, and published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. in two hand- 
some volumes. Mr. Hildreth has done the reading public, 
and the political, too, if we err not. a good service by his la- 
bors. We commend the book to all persons who wish to 
become acquainted with the principles of Government. 








France: Its King and Court: By An American.—We 
believe it is no secret that the author of this work is General 
| Cass, our Minister at the Court of Paris. It furnishes alto- 
| gether the best account of Louis Phillippe, the man and the 
monarch, that is to be found in the English language. The 
author is known to be on terms of intimacy with the ‘ Citizen 
King,’ and doubtless much of the anecdote and adventure of 
the work is derived from personal observation and intercourse 
with its most prominent subject. It is a most interesting vol- 
ume. (Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway.) 








Saratoga Waters; By M.L. North, M. D.—This is a 
very neatly printed, and, we doubt not, excellent manual for 
invalid visiters to Saratoga, by a physician residing at that 
celebrated watering-place. We commend it to all who con- 
template visiting the Springs in search of health. (1 vol. 
18mo. M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel.) . 


American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, for 
May.—This is the most superbly ‘got up’ magazine in 
America, and among turf men, in this country and in Eng- 
land, it has a very high reputation. We are not famihar with 
the subjects of which it mainly treats, but knowing the estima- 
tion in which it is held by those who are, we venture to com- 
mend it to all who wish for an acquaintance with ‘ field sports 
and manly pastimes,’ and especially with every thing relating 
to the horse. Its ‘unprofessional’ contents this month, as 
usual, are decidedly rich. (W.T. Porter, Barclay-st.) 








Bentley's Miscellany for April.—Mrs. Mason has publigh- 
ed the April numbers of the English Magazines before 
journals had fairly commenced gleaning from the imported 
copies. ‘ Bentley’s’ is as good as usual, and the present issue 
has several illustrations. 








Economical Library.—Under this title a neat volume, done 
up in the Parisian style, has been published in Boston, by E. 
Littlefield. It contains about two hundred pages of Tales and 
Sketches, and is to be succeeded by others in the same style, 
at the low price of eighteen-and-three-quarter cents each. 








general, a thorough acquaintance with the will and reason; 





tendant on disordered and imperfect mental action, The sub 








Cheap enough. 
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‘The Quarrels of Authors’ is the expressive title of one 
of the most entertaining books in the world, but its characters 
are too unimportant and too little known; men will never read 
the chronicle of the disagreements of such starvelings as Pope, 
Swift, Addison, and their compeers, while the press is teeming 
with chapters of the history of the ‘ gentle Mr. Effingham’ of 
La Mancha, the author of the ‘ Monikins’ and the hero of—his 
own portraitures of immaculate excellence. He who wrote 
‘ The Dunciad’ did passably well, and old Warburton, too, 
was no mean contender; but those worthies demeaned them 
selves by a resort to satire or to argument, leaving unused 
that nobler weapon of literary chivalry, the libel law. If any 
one of those erroneously styled great writers was dishonorably 
or too skilfully reviewed, he would straightway make the critic 
smart under a lashing that evidenced beyond all controversy 
the possession of some degree of ability in defensive and 
@ggressive warfare, but he would on no account forsake the 
ignoble instruments of his calling and seek by the decrees of 
judges to punish the iniquitous finders-out of blunders in his 
compositions. It was reserved for the illustrious Cooper to set 
to authors a more worthy example. The ‘incomparable’ and 
“ well-born Effingham’ publishes as sober history such poetical 
inventions as his genius gestates, and if a reviewer disprove a 
statement or point out the absurdity of a deduction, he reasons 
with himself, “Am I not a very Crichton? Is it not mon- 
strous to suppose I could by any means do wrong? I am 
libeled! Zounds, I'll to law! I will be revenged!”’ and so 
he runs full tilt against the pricks. 

Mr. Cooper proved not long ago that the editor of the Che- 
nango Telegraph had taken away his character, and a liberal 
jury awarded him four hundred dollars in payment for it. He 
has obtained several characters, it seems, since then, and they 
have been all stolen away, for he is suing, to recover their 
value, the supposed robbers. He has sued Col. Stone of the 
Commercial for proving that his Naval History is a shallow 
book, and on Wednesday of this week he instituted proceed- 
ings against Park Benjamin for depriving him of his ‘ reputa- 
tion.’ If Benjamin is guilty, we are at a loss to know what 
he wanted to do with such an worthless commodity, unless he 
intends to bestow it on some of his enemies. But we shall 
see his purpose, and the ‘ inoffensive Effingham’ will see that 
he has waked up a passenger much more agreeable when 
asleep. 


The Knickerbocker.—A correspondent, in our last im- 
pression, speaking of the ‘ Knickerbocker,’ adverted to a 
copartnership of editorship, as existing, or having existed, in 
that popular periodical. The editorship of the ‘ Knicker- 
bocker,’ it is proper to state, rests now entirely, (as heretofore 
for six years, under the late firm of ‘ Clark and Edson,’) with 
the senior partner of that firm, L. Gaylord Clark, Esq. 


The Metropolitan Magazine.—The April number of this 
work was republished by Mrs. Mason, so early as to be de- 
livered to subscribers nearly as soon as the London copies 


were ready at the Custom House. It contains several very 
interesting papers. 


The National Education Convention held a public meet- 
ing in the Capitol at Washington on the evening of the 9th 
inst. President Bache of Girard College presided, and the 
assembly was addressed from 8 o’clock to half past 10, by 
Messrs. Fillmore of New-York, Stanley of N. C., Underwood 
of Ky., Johnson of Md., Randolph of N. J., Gardener of Me., 
Gurney of England, Goode of Ohio, Key of the D. C., and 
the President of the Convention. The adjournment is to 
May, 1841, in the City of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Cannon, of Philadelphia, has completed a second 
head, in marble, of Forrest. The bust has no drapery, but 
the head is perfect, and the face exactly that which the 
original presents when attending to some remark of a friend, 
and cogitating an answer. He has also nearly completed a 
marble bust of Mr. Clay. It is excellent. 


—_—_ 

New-York Lyceum.—The following gentlemen were on 
Tuesday evening chosen directors of the New-York Lyceum, 
for the ensuing year :—John Eadie, Jr., T. Earlo, G. S. Stitt, 
J. L. Salisbury, J. H.Griscom, M. D., H. F. Lombard, I. T. 
Smith, J. W. Poe, L. G. Foreman, A. G. Zabriskie, C. M 
Saxton, and G, C. Burnap. 














Dr. Harney.—The Louisville Literary Newsleterr, com. 
menting on a statement in this paper, that the‘ Poems of 
Dr. Harney,’ were be republished in New-York, remarks : 

“Crystalina’ has long been out of print; and the gifted au- 
thor, who went down to the grave in the bright morning of 
life, having given proofs of the highest order of poetical ge- 
nius, has been known to the public generally, only by a few 
fugitive pieces, which have been published extensively, and 
highly admired. The most remarkable of these is ‘ The Fe- 
ver-Dream,’ a poem which in power, strength, and grandeur, 
will not suffer in comparison with Byrun’s ‘ Vision of Dark- 
ness.’ We commenced, more than a year since, preparing 
for one of the leading Magazines, an article on Dr. Harney’s 
Poetry, which we intended to preface with a brief sketch of 
the life of the author; but deferred completing the task, in 
expectation of receiving from his brother, Col. Harney of the 
U. S. Army, some materials which he had promised, to enable 
us to make the biographical sketch more full and perfect.” 


‘ Harrison Melodies.’—Politicians seem to have discover- 
ed a new influence in Song, and the country is likely to be 
deluged with Harrison and Van Buren lyrics as thickly as 
France with her ‘Chansons du People,’ or England with her 
corn-law rhymes. Weeks, Jordan & Co. of Boston, and the 
publishers of the Log Cabin, in this city, have each placed 
on our table very neatly executed collections of popular politi- 
cal melodies. 


Religions Anniversaries of the Week. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society.—Twelfth Anniver- 
sary celebrated on Monday evening. The operations of the 
Society have been retarded during the past year by the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the country; but the Board have gone 
to the full extent of the benefactions of the community, 
and much good has in fact been accomplished. Addresses 
were made by Capt. Ladd, of Minot, Me., and the Rev. Mr. 
Brainard, of Philadelphia; and Rev. E. N. Sawtell, Chaplin 
of the Society to seamen at Havre. A collection was taken 
up in behalf of the Society’s funds. 





New-York Sunday School Union.—Anniversary celebrated 
on Tuesday, by the gathering of the schools for appropriate 
exercises in the afternoon, and by a public meeting for the 
reading of the report, and the customary speaking, at the 
Tabernacle in the evening. The number of children in the 
several processions was immense, and greater than on any 
former occasion. The number of Schools in this city is 94; 
connected with which, there are 2,390 teachers. The num- 
ber of pupils is 18,076, viz: white boys 8,454; colored boys 
and adults, 519; white girls, 7,909; colored girls and adults 
1,194. 

American Education Society.—The number of individuals 
aided by the Society during the last year, is 267 persons in 18 
theological seminaries; 487 in 18 colleges; and 160 in 57 
academies—total 914. Of these, 540 were assisted in insti- 
tutions in the New-England States, and 360 in the Middle, 
Southern and Western States. The number of new benefi- 
ciaries received during the year, 127. The Society has aided 
since its commencement 3260 persons. The whole receipts 
for the year, of the Parent Society and its branches, amount 
to $51,307 60, and the expenditures for-the same time have 
been $58,636 67, exceeding the receipts by $7,329 07. The 
earnings of the beneficiaries have been much as usual, evincing 
a commendable zeal in making efforts to sustain themselves 
es far as practicable. The sum earned, as reported, is $31, 
971 ; the whole amount the last 13 years, is $309,203. The 
sum refunded by beneficiaries the last year is $3,784 84, which 
added to what had been refunded in previous years, makes the 
total amount $39,103. 

American Tract Society.—Meeting Wednesday Evening, 
S. V. S. Wilder in the Chair. Total receipts during the year 
$117,598 16, of which $41,475 49 were donations, including 
$19,597 53 for foreign distribution, and $3,264 50 for vo- 
lume enterprise. The receipts are $13,699 24 less than 
during the previous year; while the amount received for sales 
is $892 71 more. There have been printed during the year, 
325,000 volumes; 3,408,500 publications ; 117,970,000 pages 
—making since the organization of the society, 1,125,644,705 
pages. Total circulated during the year, 6,346 sets of the 
Evangelical Family Library ; total volumes 291,420 ; publi- 
cations 4,219,821; pages 223,687,707; making the éntire 
circulation since the formation of the society, 18,043 libra- 
Ties; 1,444,810 volumes; 55,259,399 publications ; 1,051,- 








671,276 pages. Six hundred and seventy-five distinct grany 
have been made, amounting to 11,489,391 pages, incl 
more than 2,000,000 pages for foreign lands; and 4,420,955 
pages have been delivered to life members and directors— 
amounting in all to $10,648 96. 

Colonization Society—Meeting Wednesday Evening 
Rev. Dr. De Witt, in the Chair. Treavurer’s report Tepre- 
sented an Empty Treasury. The meeting was eloquently ag. 
dressed by Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. Mr. Cone, Dr. Miller of 
Princeton, and several other gentlemen. 

American Bible Society.—Meeting at the Tabernacle op 
Thursday morning, Hon. John Cotton Smith in the Chair— 
The receipts for the year amount to $97,355 09—an increase 
of $2,226 83 over those of the previous year. This sumiy 
greatly below the wants of the society. But, considering the 
depressed state of affairs generally, more could not have been 
reasonably expected. The actual receipts might be stated at 
over one hundred thousand dollars, as several sums expected 


before the close of the year the 1st inst. were received a short | 


time after accounts were made up. Since the last anniversary 
twenty-three new auxiliary societies have been organized, and 
nearly as many more remodeled and invigorated. The num. 
ber of Bibles and Testaments sent from the depository in the 
course of the year is 157,261 copies, being an increase of 
22,323 over the issues of the previous year. William Whit. 
lock, of the Protestant Episcopal Chuch, has been appointed 
Treasurer of the Society, and Joseph Hyde, Assistant Tres. 
surer. Rey. Edmund S. Janes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been ¢ppointed Financial Secretary. 

American Anti-Slavery Society.—The meetings of this h- 
stitution have been continued every day during the week, and, 
we believe, have resulted in its division into two distinct asso- 
ciations. A section of the old Society, headed by William 
Loyd Garrison, blend with the creed which relates to the 
legitimate purpose of the association, a diversity of opinions 
on the ‘rights of women,’ and various questions of morality. 
On Tuesday an attempt was made to elect a woman named 
Abby Kelly, to the Vice Presidency, with several gentlemen, 
three of whom declined the partnership ; and the demurrers, 
who constituted a minority of the meeting, have since orga 
ized a distinct association, as the true ‘ American Anti-Slavery 
Society.’ From the abstract of the Treasurer’s Report, it 
appears that the receipts of the Society amounted to $47,92%, 
being $280 more than last year. The number of publication 
issued was 517,151, of which 16,183 were bound volumes. 
Its affairs so far as they are unconnected with internal disser 
sions, seem to be in a prosperous condition. 





Strangers in Town.—The city has been full of strangers 
for several days, drawn hither by the occurrence of the reli- 
gious waniversaries. Public and private houses have been 
filled to overflowing. At Howard’s splendid new hotel in 
Broadway nearly four hundred persons have dined every day 
during the week, and many have been sent from that to other 
establishments. We .presume that other houses have been 
equally well attended. 


Fanny Elssler, the most celebrated dancer, with one of 
two exceptions, of Europe, made her first appearance in this 
country on Thursday evening, at the Park Theatre, which 
was crowded to the ceiling, and probably will be during every 
night of her performance, as the seats are all taken for several 
nights in advance. It is understood that she receives one half 
the receipts into the treasury, above the ordinary expenses of 
the house—something like $850 per night—a very pretty se 
ary for these hard times. 


Accident on the North River.—A small sail boat contai- 
ing four persons, three men and one woman, coming 
Hoboken on Sunday afternoon, was accidentally sunk in the 
Hudson river, opposite the foot of King street. , 
immediately filled with water, and only one of the four indi- 
viduals on board was saved from drowning. Mr. Francis F. 
Morgan, keeper of the Merchant’s Reading Room, No, 85 
Pine street, Mr. Plunket, a segar manufacturer, of No. 132 
Nassau street, and a woman whose name we have not ’ 
said to be from Newburg, were the persons lost. It is sap 
posed that a board at the bottom of the boat suddenly sprung, 
and the vessel went down before any one could come to 
aid of the sufferers. 








Lives Lost.—Morton Crosby and Elijah Perigo, two farmers 
of Sardinia, Erie County, N. Y. were returning from the mill, 
when the wagon was upset and both killed. 
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jot at Brooklyn.—The inhabitants of Brooklyn were in a 
dong considerable alarm on Monday night, by the riotous 
conduct of the firemen, who paraded the streets in large bodies, 
threatening violence to the city authorities. Two of the com- 
panies, it seems, had agreed to play against each other for a 
wager that afternoon; but this practice being strictly pro- 
hibited by an ordinance of the Common Council, as soon as it 
became known to the authorities, they interfered to prevent it. 
The parties were, however, unwilling to lose their sport, and 
resisted the officers, who fmally succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of the two engines. The whole body then made com- 
mon cause, and a riot ensued, which at one time threatened 
serious consequences. These were, however, fortunately pre- 
vented by the timely intervention of the Mayor and a strong 
body of police, and the riot was ultimately quelled. The 
whole of the engines are now in the possession of the authori- 
ties, where they will remain until the matter is settled by the 
Common Council. 


Tobacco Convention.—At the Convention of Tobacco 
Planters held at Washington, a report was made which em- 
braces some important statistical facts in relation to this 
branch of trade. The average value of tobacco exported to 
Europe from October, 1836, to September, 1838, was $7,- 
967,794, or about one-tenth in value of the whole export of 
our domestic produce to Europe. On about 100,000 hogs- 
heads of American tobacco, which costs in the United States 
about sever millions of dollars, Europe levies a revenue of 
thirty millions. The annual average consusumption of our 
tobacco in Great Britain is estimated at 18,000 hogsheads, 
which render a gross revenue of $17,275,700. The duty im- 
pesed is three shillings, equal to 724 cents per pound or over 
800 percent. The Convention justly complain of the con- 
tinued heavy burdens imposed upon tobacco imported from 
the United States into foreign countries, whose products and 
manufactures are admitted into this country entirely free of, or 
ata nominal duty. Committees were appointed to memo- 
fialise Congress on the subject, and to prepare and circulate 
an address to the tobacco planters. 


Ohio Life and Trust Company.—This Company is with- 
drawing its post notes and checks from circulation as fast as 
ible. ‘The amount now out isa little over $100,000. The 
reme Court, upon the affidavit of Wm. S. Hatch, Bank 
Commissioner, has just granted the Prosecuting Attorney 
leave to file an information in the natnre of a Quo Warranto 
against the Company, on the ground that it had suspended 
specie payments on its notes for more than thirty days within 
ayear past; and that it had issued post and currency checks 
for circulation contrary to law. The case stands over till next 
term. The Company made no opposition to this proceeding. 


Another Slaver Caught.—The schooner Sarah Ann, Capt. 
Williamson, (prize-master) arrived yesterday in 48 days from 
Sierra Leone, was taken asa prize on suspicion of being a 
Slaver, by H. B. M.'s brig Boneta, and delivered over to the 
U. S. schoner Grampus, Lieut. Com. J. S. Paine, and by her 
sent to the United States. The Sarah Ann, at the time of 
her capture, was under American colors. One of the prison- 
ers on board was the former mate—the Captain died on the 
passage to New-York. 


The City Trust § Banking Company.—The Journal of 
Commerce states that alawyer who has had occasion to examine 
into the condition of this short-lived shaving shop, says that 
the claims against the Company amount to $800,000, and that 
there is not $500 to show for it all. The issues of the Com- 
pany consist of post-notes, from one dollar and upwards; certifi- 
cates of deposit, and whatever else could be-got off, at any 
price. The Company never had the least credit here: a fact 
of which all our readers have been repeatedly admonished. 


St. Louis.—Four hundred and twelve buildings have been 
completed since the first of January, or are now in progress 
of erection at Louis. Amongst the number are several 
cherches, a new hotel, and court house. The cost of the 
whole cannot be under $500,000. It is computed that St. 
Louis will invest in buildings this season near $1,200,000; 
and still rents are very high, and almost ruinous to the tenants. 


Potomac Fisheries.—It is stated in the National Intelli- 
gencer that the herring fisheries of the Potomac have been 
unusually productive, the present season. So heavy indeed, 
were the draughts of herring during the late warm weather, 

t some waste of the article was unayoidable. The supply 
of shed had not been equally abundant. The fishing season 
was considered as about drawing to a close. 


Poisonous Beech Nuts.—Mr. Manley of Clarkson, Mon- 
toe county, in splitting wood found a quantity of beech nuts 
in a hollow log. The nuts were sprouted and ¢ 
soaked. The children of Mr. M. washed and ate them. 
Soon after eating all were taken sick, and a girl about eight 
years old died the second day. The. deleterious effects pro- 
duced ere supposed to have resulted from poisonous worms 
and insects that were in the rotten wood. 


{Steam Communication between the Provinces—The 

ince Edward Island Legislature has voted £1,200 in aid of 
steam navigation to that Island. Newfoundland has granted 
£1,500 toward the support of navigation by steam between 
that Island and Halifax. 





Death from Burning.—A little girl, 10 years of age, was 
burnt to death in Wilmington, Del. on Friday last. , She had 
returned full of joy from a rural ‘May day’ excursion and 
while kindling a fire to prepare supper, her dress of light 
muslin caught from the flame, and before it was extinguished, 
she was so severely burnt as to cause her death in a few hours 

r. 

The River at Louisville—The Louisville Journal of 
Tuesday last says :—‘ The river was last evening up to the 
curb stones on Water-street and rising. It is higher than we 
have seen it for years, and it is the opimon of some that it 
will yet rise several feet. 


Another Steamboat Gone.—The Louisville Advertiser of the 
4th inst. has the following: ‘ We understand from a gentle- 
man just from St. Louis, that as. he was leaving that city on 
Wednesday, intelligence had arrived that the steamboat Naomi 
had been snagged and sunk in the Missouri river, near the 
mouth of Grand River. 


Return of Gov. Arthur.—The Star and Transcript, a pa- 
per just started at Toronto, has the following: We give it as 
a rumor which obtains considerable credence, that His Excel- 
lency Sir George Arthur, will very shortly leave for Eugiand, 
and that His Excellency the Governor General will assume the 
whole direction of the two Provinces. Toronto will be the 
place of his residence. 


England and Texas.—The trade between England and 
Texas appears to be growing. Five ships were expected to 
leave the ports of London and Liverpool during the ensuing 
summer for Galveston. The exchange of the raw material of 
the one for the manufactures of the other, will no doubt be 


mutually profitable, and lead to an extensive traffic. 


Accident from Percussion caps.—A son of Mr. Moses 
Boone, of Dundee, Kane County, Ill., playing with a canister 
of percussion caps, observed that when he shook them they 
emitted smoke. The child shook them harder, when they 
exploded and tore part of his hand off and broke his arm in 
two places. 
the canister, and the jugular vein cut, which caused her to 
bleed to death. 


Times in Mississippi.—A gentleman just from Vicksburg, 
who had been over a great portion of the country in the vi- 
cinity of that city, says, that five out of every six of the cotton 
farms are now vacated and lying a barren waste—farms, too, 
which but a year or two ago were worth from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

Temperance.—An article in the London Temperance Pen- 
ny Magazine shows that the British troops in India, during 
long marches and excessive hard service have been infinitely 
more efficient under an abstinence of spirits than under its 
stimulus. Similar proofs are produced by this Magazine 
from every part of the globe. 


General Assembly.—The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, will convene 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on Thursday, May 2lst, at eleven o’clock in the morning. 
The Assembly will be opened with a sermon, by the Rev. 
Joshua L. Wilson, Dé D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, the Moderator 
of the last year. 


Religion in Texas.—The brig Susan Mary, bound to Mata- 
gorda, has on board a Church with all its appendages, pulpit, 
pews, &c. The building has beenerected and shipped by Mr. 
James N. Wells, builder, of this city, ready for putting up. 


Conscience.—A person who received $450 too much money 
in payment ef a check at the Canal Bank, Portland, a short 
time since, found out, after spending $50 of it, that he had a 
conscience, and sent the remainder to the Cashier of the Bank, 
with a note to that effect. 


Freshet.—The late rains raised the rivers of Maine last 
week so as to make quite a freshet. The water has remained 
over the wharves for many days. Boats and rafts now pass 
easily through the lock of the Kennebec Dam. On the west 
side of the river, the gap has worn away somewhat wider and 
laid bare two more ledges of rocks. 


Large Fire in Newcastle, Del.—There was a very large|| g 


fire at Newcastle on Friday night. An express was sent to 
Wilmington about 9 o’clock to obtain the assistance of the 
firemen of that town. Several honses were burned down.— 
The fire commenced in a stable, and is supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. 

Cheap Fare.—The fine steamboats Portland and Bangor, 
plying between Boston, Portland and Bangor, have reduced 
the fare between Boston and Portland te éwo dollars, and be- 
tween Boston and Bangor to four dollars. 


Fire in Quebec.—On the 6th inst. a fire broke out in Mr. 
Molson's distillery, Quebect suburbs, which consumed about 
£10,000 worth of property—all uninsured. 

Norwich and Worcester Railroad.—The receipts for 
freight and rs on this railroad for the month of April 
were $12,627 22, and for the week ending May 2, $3,578 39. 

The Court of Errors have adjourned, to meet in this city 
on the 6th of June. 


His sister was struck in the neck by a piece of 








Breach of Promise.—Miss Lasher, a young of 
lately recovered $130 damages from Mr. mith, fer a women 
of promise of marriage. Mr. Smith offered in defence that 
the lady wore false teeth, but it eppears not to have availed 
him any thing. 

The Steamboat Daniel Webster, chartered some eighteen 
months ago by the Canadian anthorities, and placed u the 
charge of Capt. Duffield, R. N. has been surrendered to 
Messrs. Pratt, Taylor and Co. her original owners. 


Death of a Missionary.—Intelligence has been received 
at the Missionary Rooms in Boston of the death, at Beyroot, 
of Mrs. Rebecca W. Hebard, wife of Rev. Story Hebard, of 
the Syrian Mission. 


The Oldest Vessel.—The bark Maria, of New-Bedford, 
now in the Pacific Ocean on the look out for whales, is said 
to have been built in 1732. 


Freshet in North Carolina.—A tremendous freshet was 
occasioned last week in the vicinity of Raleigh, N. C. by a 
succession of heavy rains. Great damage was done; many 
bridges, mills, &c. were washed away. 

New Consuls.—The President of the United States has 
officially recognized Luige Mossi as Consul General of Sar- 


dinia at New-York, and Antonio Michond as Consul of Sar- 
dinia at New-Orleans. 


Snow in May.—On Sunday morning last, the 10th inst. 
the Catskill mountains were covered to the depth of several 
inches, and looked as white and dreary as in the depth of win- 
ter. At Newport, R. I. the roofs of the heuses were covered 
with snow. 


Kentucky.—The 65th anniversary of the first settlement of 
Kentucky is to be commemorated by the people of the Coun- 
ties of Clarke and Madison, without distinction of party, on 
the 23d, 24th and 25th inst. at Boonsborough. 


Progress of Freedom.—The Legislature of Maryland have 
passed a law prohibiting free negroes from coming into that 
Stete, whether for the purpose of residence or otherwise, un- 
der heavy penalties. 


New-Brunwick, N. J., elected Whig Charter Officers on 
Monday,.by 120 average majority—last year 80 or 90. The 
vote was heavy. 


Emigration.—One hundred and thirty-five colored emigrants 
sailed from Baltimore on Thursday last, in the ship Belvidera, 
Captain Oliver, for Trinidad. 


The Census.—The taking of the sixth census of the in- 
habitants of the United States will commence on the first of 
June. 


Married, 

In this city, May 8, Augustus A. Griswold, of Giant's Neck, Conn., 
and Sophia Susannah Hallett. 

May 9, Geprge W. Cooper, of London, and Mary A., daughter of the 
late Gilbert A. Gamage. 
May 9, Henry D. Phelps and Susan, daughter of George Taylor, of 
Monticello. 

May 10, Peter Duryee and Mary S. Atwood. 

May 12, Charles J. Packard and Hester A., daughter of James 
Brooks, E3q. 

May 12, Thomas P. Littell and Mary Caroline, daughter of the late 
Caleb Archer. 
mM 12, Joseph B. Miller and Emma E., only daughter of Thomas 

obin. 

May 12, Tnomas R. Ackly and Sarah Emeline, daughter of Albert 
Journeay. 

May 13, Almond D. Fisk and Phebe Ann, daughter of Harvey Ray- 
mond, Esq. 

May 13, James Huyler and Mary J. Van Houten. 

May 13, Noah J. Kellogg, of Ithaca, and Sarah M., daughter of the 
late Thomas Kensett. 

At Fishkill, May 13, Walter Brett and Caroline A., daughter of Jas. 
Wiltse. 

Poughkeepsie, May 6, Gilbert K. Lyman and Ann E.Gennet. 

Rochester, May 7, Captain Martin Scott, U.S. Army, and Lavinia, 
daughter of ner McCracken, Esq. 

New Haven, May 9, Lieut. James T. McDonough, U. 8. Navy, and 
Laura, daughter of Hon. 8. J. Hitchcock. 


Died, 
In this city, May 9, Henry Delafield, youngest son of Cornelius B. 
> 70 years. 








eil, 
May ll, Ann, wife of Hugh Magee, 38. 
May 12, Richard 8 , 71. 
May 12, William H. Bulkley, Eon: 46. 
May 12, James, son of James H. Hall, 4. 
May 13, Catharine, daughter of William Walsh, 3. 
May 13, Elizabeth, relict of the late John McQueen, 34. 
May 13, Keturah, daughter of John Moffat, 10. 
May 13, William — 43. 
May 13, Stephen Ketcham, 45. 
May 13, John Chevalier, 48. 
May 13, wife of Isaac 8S. Tuckerman. 
May 13, Benjamin Farrington, 22. 
i 2 oer 
vis, 
May it Mt Ann, wife of Harman Handfield, and daughter of the 
K. 
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MY HEART 





A BALLAD—WORDS BY E. FITZ BALL—MUSIC BY G.F. TAYLOR. 






him,why thou _re-pine? 
shouldst still 


Chao, pw - er joys 


tell me why, Speak, 


at 
—* f py 


SECOND VERSE. 


Yes ; oh, my heart, thy silent voice 
For him still pleads in this sad breast ; 
His faichless image still thy cheice ; 
3: That form which stole thy every rest il: 
Though he hath fled thee now for ever, 
Left thee most wrong’d alone to sigh ; 
Why wilt thou chide his memory never ¢ 
Speak, o2, my heart, and tell me why. 


Hope’s rainbow 
moc 


to borrow 
Life’s 


oh, my heart, 





the cloudless sky, Love's 
ks cal more 


flewery charms ere yet 


oh, m: and tell me, tell me why. 
rt, 


—— 


f= 








Goop Apvice.—An old author thus concludes an epistle 
to a friend:—‘‘ When thou givest advice, set down what thou 
knowest without exaggerating, and be reserved in what's 
doubtful, never write falsehood in thy dispatches. Be also 
never the author of vulgar rumors, and stories made by people 
of leisure, who abound with extravagances. God help thy 
understanding, and heal thy distempers, if thou hast ‘any.”’ 

Piel Paeeperns 2 

A celebrated wit was asked why he did not marry a young 
lady to whom he was much attached. “I know not,’’ re- 
plied he, “ except ¢ie great regard we have for each other.” 
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For the New-Yorker. 
TO FLORA. 
Come, beauteous maiden, mistress of the tlowers, 
Why tarriest thou so long ’xeath Southern skies? 
Art loth to quit thy green, sequestered bowers, 
Where fragrant perfumes mingle as they rise ? 
Wouldst wander still where Summer latest lingers, 
*Mong forests deep, old hills, and mossy dells, 
Where magic harps are struck by unseen fingers, 
And whispering fay his loves in numbers tells? 


Or art thou loitering where the vine-clad mountains 
Their dark, umbrageous shadows o’er thee throw— 
And, brightly mirrored in the silvery fountains, 
The roseate clouds in beauty seem to glow? 
Where the soft winds their varied sweets are bringing 
From blossoms rich, and plants of emerald hue, 
And feather’d choirs, in tuneful chorus singing, 
Shake from their golden wings the sparkling dew? 


Come, gentle maid! The woodlands vast are waving, 
Like seas of living verdure, to and fro; 
And flowering shrubs their tender forms are laving 
In rippling streams, tat murmur as they flow: 
On grassy banks the flocks and herds are grazing, 
Cr calm reclining ‘neath wide-spreading trees; 
And Nature’s self her great Creator praising, 
Who sends the storm, the sunshine, and the breeze. 


But Flora, list! As hither thou art coming, 
Perchance thou’lt pass a cottage thatch’d with vines, 
Around it lilacs bloom, and bees are humming, 
And o’er its porch the trumpet-creeper twines. 
Two stately elms are interlaced above it. 
Whose leaves are nestling in the balmy air: 
Kneel, Flera, then, oh kneel !—thou canst but love it— 
And for thy servant breathe an humble prayer. 


Pray that those scenes, where erst his footsteps wandered, 
Inchildhood’s years, whew all was peace and love, 

May still on Memery’s page be deeply pondered, 

_ Till he shall meet again, in realms above, 

Companions, friends, and dear ones, now departed, 
Who trod erewhile with him Life’s devious way : 

The good, the kind, the pure, the noble-hearted— 
Remember these when thou for him shalt pray. 


And when within that cottage thou dost enter, 
And bird-like music falls upon thine ear, 

Thou lt say, “ Methinks the heart’s best hopes might centre 

_ Amid such loveliness as reigneth here— 

The woods and fields, the lake whose tiny billews 
So gently toss the lilies on its breast, 

The rural churchyard near, whose drooping willows 
Denote the place where friénds and kindred rest.” 

But, Memory, cease—quench all thy latent fires, 
Nor picture thus fond visions of the Past: 

With higher, nobler hopes, my sou! aspires 
To that bright land where all shall meet at last. 

There flowers immortal bloom, and Spring ne’er ending 
Shall clothe in living beauty all around, 

While countless throngs, their grateful voices blending, 
May shout—*“ The dead now live—the lost are found !’”” 

New-York, May 15, 1840. W. B. M. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY.* 
Ir is a remarkable fact that the only works on America of 
any real merit—the only ones which take a philosophic view 
of our history, our condition, our destiny—were written by 
Frenchmen. The observations of British tourists in Amer- 
ica have for the most part regarded merely the peculiari- 
ties of steamboat dinners and the physical and moral phe- 
nomena of boarding-houses; but the French have gone straight 
forward and examined the great institutions of the country : 
ree mage ore an, 
Ce 





its moral, political and social inventions: and endeavored to 
ascertain what is the machinery by which the Republic is to 
be assisted or retarded in its movements, and by which the 
accomplishment of its destiny is to be completed or retarded. 
Of French travelers there are two whose works have de- 
servedly attracted much attention in this country and in Eu- 
rope; Alexis de Tocqueville and Michael Chevalier. The 
treatise entitled ‘ Democracy in Anierica,’ by the form=r, is a 
learned and eloquent inquiry into the spirit of our Laws, and 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial machinery by which 
the country has thus far been enabled to govern itself. The 
tone of the work is philosophical ; its.style, brilliant and vig- 
orous, and it has the peculiar merit of never wearying with 
trifles. While the author was in this country, he studied with 
diligence and segacity, and he has drawn his conclusions with 
caution and discrimination. He is perfectly free from any 
narrowhess or prejudice, ready to recognize whatever is com- 
mendable or of good tendency in our character, manners, 
political and social institutions, habits and opinions; and 
equally frank in condemning, whenever he perceives in our 
practices, violations of our own principles or of those of an 
enlightened philosophy. 

The First Part of the work of M. de Tocqueville was trans- 
lated and published in this country very soon after its appear- 
ance in Paris, under the editorial direction of the Hon. John 
C. Spencer. The Second Part, devoted to the consideration 
of the Social Influence of Democracy, was issued in Paris, 
and, translated into English, in London, in the first part of 
the present month. In the first part of his work the author 
confined himself principally to facts, and remarks intimately 
connected with them. In the continuation he has reasoned 
upon his premises, and produced a series of political essays, 
pointing out what he deems hurtful and what healthful in the 
antagonist systems of Democracy and Aristocracy. 

De Tocqueville, we infer, isa Roman Catholic; and he 
sees in the progress of the Roman Religion in America, indi- 
cations which will strike most cis-Atlantic readers as absurd, 
that posterity will reject all Christianity, or ‘return to the 
bosom of the Church of Rome.’ 

After which he preves that the principle of equality sug- 
gests to the Americans the idea of the indefinite perfectibility 
of man, and, in illustration, quotes the following pertinent 
anecdote : 

“T accost an American sailor, and I inquire why the ships 
of his country ure built so as to last but fora short time. He 
answers, without hesitation, that the art of nayigation is every 
day making such rapid progress, that the finest vessel would 
become almost useless if it lasted beyond a certain number of 
years. In these words, which fell accidentally and on a par- 





ticular subject from a man of rude attainments, I recognise 
the general and systematic idea upon which a great people 
directs all its concerns.” 


M. de Tocqueville made the discovery that we have in this 
country no poetry, and but very little iterature of any descrip- 
tion. He expresses a belief that the literature of a democracy 
must necessarily be of an inferior description to that produced 
in aristocracies, and he argues at length in support of this pre- 
position; but we think his reasons will not be deemed conclu- 
sive by those who are intimate with the facts which bear upon 
his theory. So far as the history and condition of letters in 
this country are concerned, we see nothing to justify a belief 
that we shall not have, before the close of a century, a na- 
tional literature as rich as any of our aristocratic cotempora- 
ries have now. We may not, indeed, have a Shakspeare, but 
America is quite as likely hereafter to produce an author of 
his rank as England ; and the prospect.is much fairer of our 
having a Petrarch than ‘ aristocratic’ Italy enjoys. 

The principle of voluntary associations, as a distinctive 
feature of our social condition, is treated of in a separate 





chapter, which we copy entire: 


“ I do not propose to speak of those political. associations 
by the aid of which men endeavor to defend themselves against 
the despotic influence of a majority, or against the aggressions 
of power. That subject I have already treated. If 
each citizen did not learn, *in proportion as he individually 
becomes more feeble and consequently more incapable of 

ing his freedom single-handed, to combine with his 
‘ellow-citizens for the of defending it, it is clear that 
tyranny would mech 5 increase together with equality. 

“ Those associations only which are formed in civil life, 
without reference te political objects, are here adverted to. 
The political associations which exist in the United States are 
only a single feature in the midst of the immense assemblage 
of associations in that country. Americans of all ages, all 
conditions, and all dispositions, constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial and manufacturing companies, 
in which all take part, but associations of a thousand other 
kinds,—religious, moral, serious, futile, extensive or restricted, 
enormous or diminutive. The Americans make associations 
to give entertainments, to found establishments for education, 
to build inns, to construct churches, to diffuse books, to send 
missionaries to the antipodes; and in this manner they found 
hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it be proposed to advance 
some truth, or to foster some feeling by the encouragement of 
a great example, they form a society. Wherever, at the head 
of some new undertaking, you see the Government in France, 
or a man of rank in England, in the United States you will 
be sure to find an association. 

“‘T met with several kinds of associations in America, of 
which I confess I had no previvus notion; and I have often 
admired the extreme skill with which the inhabitants of the 
United States succeed in proposing a common object to the 
exertions of a great many men, and in getting them voluntarily 
to pursue it. S 
“T have since traveled over England, whence the Ameri- 
cans have taken some of their laws and many of their customs; 
and it seemed to me that the principle of association was by 
no means so constantly or so adroitly used in that country. 
The English often perform great things singly; whereas the 
Americans form associations for the smallest undertakings. 
It is evident that the former people consider associations as a 
powerful means of action, but the intter seem to regard it as 
the only means they have of acting. 


“Thus the most democratic country on the face of the 
earth is that in which men have in our time carried to the 
highest perfection the art of pursuing in common the object 
of their common desires, and have applied this new science 
to the greatest number of purposes. Is this the result of 
accident? or is there in reality any necessary connexion be- 
tween the principle of association and that of equality ? 

“ Aristocratic communities always contain, amongst a mul- 
titude of persons who by themselves are powerless, a small 
number of powerful and wealthy citizens, each of whom can 
achieve great undertakings single-handed. In aristocratic 
societies men do not need to combine in order to act, because 
they are strongly held together. Every wealthy and powerful 
citizen constitutes the head of a nent and com 
association, composed of all those who are dependent upon 
him, or whom he makes subservient to the execution of his 
designs. 





“ Amongst the democratic nations, on the contrary, all the 
citizens are independent and feeble ; they can do hardly any- 
thing by themselves, and none of them can oblige his fellow- 
men to lend him their assistance. They all, therefore, fall 
into a state of incapacity, if they do not learn voluntarily to 
help each other. . If men living in democratic countries had 
no right and no inclination to associate for political purposes, 
their independence would be in great jeopardy; but they 
might long their wealth and their cultivation : 
whereas, if they never acquired the habit of forming associa- 
tions in ordinary life, civilization itself would be ° 
A le amongst which individuals should lose the power of 
odhionag great things single-handed, without acq the 
means ef producing them by united exertions, would soon 
relapse into barbarism. 


ciations so necessary to democratic nations, renders 
formation more difficult among those nations than amongst all 
others. When several. members of an ari agree to 
combine, they easily succeed in doing so: as of them 
brings great strength to the ip, the number of its 
members may be very limited ; and when the members of an 
association are limited in number, they may easily become 











mutually acquainted, understand each other, and establish 
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fixed regulations. The same opportunities do not occur 
amongst democratic nations, where the associated members 
must always be very numerous for their associations to have 
any power. 

‘¢ T am aware that many of my countrymen are not in the 
least embarrassed by this difficulty. They contend that the 
more enfeebled and incompetent the citizens become, the more 
able and active thé government ought to be rendered, in order 
that society at large may execute what individuals cen no 
lo accomplish. They believe this answers the whole 
difficult . bat I think they are mistaken. 

“ A government might perform the part of some of the 
largest American companies ; and several states members of 
the Union, have already attempted it; but what political 
power could ever carry on the vast multitude of lesser under- 
takings which the American citizens perform every day, with 
the assistance of the principle of association? _ It is easy to 
foresee that the time is drawing near when man will be less 
and less able to produce, of. himself alone, the commonest 
necessaries of life. The task of the governing power will 
therefore perpetually increase, and its very efforts will extend 
it every day The more it stands in the place of associations 
ahe more will individuals, losing the notion of combining’ to- 
gether, require its assistance: these are causes and effects 
which unceasingly engender each other. Will the adminis- 
tration of the country ultimately assume the management of 
all the manufactures, which no single citizen is able to carry 
on? And if a time at length arrives, when, in consequence 
of the extreme subdivision of landed property, the soil is split 
jnto an infinite number of parcels, so that it can only be culti- 
vated by companies of husbandmen, will it be that 
the head of the government shall leave the helm of state to 
follow the plough? The morals and the intelligence of a 
democratic people would be as much endangered as its busi- 
ness and manufactures, if the government éver wholly usurped 
the place of private companies. 

‘ Feelings and opinions are recruited, the heart is enlarged, 
and the human mind is developed by no cther means than by 
the reciprocal influence of men upon each other. I have 
shown that these influences are almost null in democratic 
countries ; they must therefore be artificially created, and this 
can only be accomplished by associations. 

When the members of an aristocratic community adopt a 
new opinion, or conceive a new sentiment, they give it a sta- 
tion, as it were, beside themselves, upon the lofty platform 
where they stand; and opinions or sentiments so conspicuous 
to the eyes of the multitude are easily introduced into the 
minds or hearts of all around. In democratic countries the 
government alone is naturally in a condition toact in this man- 
ner; but it is easy to see that its action is always inadequate 
and often dangerous. A government can no more be compe- 
tent to keep alive and to renew the circulation of opinions and 
feelings amongst a great people, than to manage all the spec- 
ulations of productive industry. Nosooner does a government 
attempt to go beyond its political sphere and to enter upon 
this new track, than it exercises, even unintentionally, an 
insupportable tyranny; for a government can only dictate 
strict rules, the opinions which it favors are rigidly enforced, 
and it is never easy to discriminate between its advice and its 
commands. Worse still will be the case, if the government 
really believes itself interested in preventing all circulation of 
ideas; it will then stand motionless and oppressed by the 
heaviness of voluntary torpor. Governments, therefore, 
should not be the only active powers: associations ought, in 
democratic nations, to stand in lieu of those powerful private 
individuals whom the equality of conditions has swept away. 

‘* As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States 
have taken up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to pro- 
mote in the world, they look out for mutual assistance; and 
as soon as they have found each other out, they combine.— 
From that moment they are no longer isolated men, but a 
power seen from afar, whose actio::s serve for an example, 
and whose language is listened to. The first time [ heard in 
the United States that a hundred thousand men had bound 
themselves publicly to abstain from spirituous liquors, it ap- 
peared to me more like a joke than a serious engagement ;— 
and I did not at once perceive why these temperate citizens 

could not content themselves with drinking water by their own 
firesides. I at last understood that thése hundred thousand 
Americans, alarmed by the progress of drunkenness around 
them, had made up their minds to patronize temperance.— || 
They acted just in the same way as a man of high rank who | 
should dress very plainly, in order to inspire the humbler or- 
ders with a contempt of luxury. It is probable that if these 
hundred thousand men had lived in France, each of them would 
have memorializéd the government to watch the public houses 
all over the kingdom. 

“Nothing, in my opinion, is more deserving of our attention 
than the intellectual and moral associations of America. The 

litical and industrial associations of that country strike us 
forcibly; but the others elude our observation, or, if we dis- 
cover them, we understand them imperfectly, because we have 
hardly ever seen any thing of the kind. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that they are as necessary to the American 
people as the former, and perhaps more so. 

“In democratic countries the science of association is the 





“ Amongst the laws which rule human societies, there is 
one which seems to be more precise and clear than all others. 
If men are to remain civilized, or to become so, the art of as- 
sociating together must grow and improve in the same ratio 
in which the equality of conditions is increased.” 

In order to balance the defect exhibited in the last quota- 
tion, we give the following : 

‘* Amongst ademocratic people, where there is no hereditary 
wealth, every man works to earn a living, or has worked, or is 
born of parents who have worked. The: notion of labor is, 
therefore, presented to. the mind on every side as the neces- 
sary, natural, and honest condition of human existence. Not 
only is labor not dishonorable amongst such a people, but it is 
held in honor: the prejudice is not against it, but in its favor. 
In the United States a wealthy man thinks that he owes it to 
public opinion to devote his leisure to some kind of industrial 
or commercial pursuit, or to public business. He would think 
himself in bad repute if he employed his life solely in living. 
It is for the purpose of escaping this obligation to work that 
so many rich Americans come to Europe, where they find some 
scattered remains of aristocratic society, amongst which idle- 
ness is still held in honor. 

“ Equality of conditions not only ennobles the notion of la- 
bor in men’s estimation, but it raises the notion of labor as a 
source of profit. 

“Tn aristocracies it is not exactly labor that is despised, 
but labor with a view to profit. Labor is honorable in itself, 
when it is undertaken at the sole bidding of ambition or of 
virtue. Yet in aristocratic society it constantly happens that 
he who works for honor is not insensible to the attractions of 
profit. But these two desires only intermingle in the inner- 
most depths of his soul: he carefully hides from every eye 
the point at which they join; he would fain conceal it from 
himself. In aristocratic countries there are few public officers 
who do not affect to serve their country without interested 
motives. Their salary is an incident of which they think but 
little, and of which they always affect not to think at all.— 
Thus the notion of profit is kept distinct from that of labor ; 
however they may be united in point of fact, they are not 
thought of together. 

“In democratic communities, these two notions are, on the 
contrary, always palpably united. As the desire of well-being 
is universal—as fortunes are slender or fluctuating—as every 
one wants either to increase his own resources or to provide 
fresh ones for his progeny, men clearly see that it is profit 
which, if not wholly at least partially, leads them to work.— 
Even those who are principally actuated by the love of fame 
are necessarily made familiar with the thought that they are 
not exclusively actuated by that motive; and they discover 
that the desire of getting a living is mingled in their minds 
with the desire of making life illustrious. 

‘* As soon as, on the one hand, labor is held by the whole 
coramunity to be an honorable necessity of man’s condition, 
and on the other, as soon as labor is always ostensibly per- 
formed, wholly or in part, for the purpose of earning remunera- 
tion, the immense interval which separated different callings 
in aristocratic societies disappears. If all are not alike, all 
at least have one feature in common. No profession exists in 
which men do not work for money; and the remuneration 
which is common to them all gives them an air of resemblance. 


entertain with respect to different callings. 
one is degraded because he works, for every one about him 
works also; nor is any one humiliated by the notion of re- 
ceiving pay, for the President of the United States also works 
for pay. He is paid for commanding—other men for obeying 
orders. Inthe United States professions are more or less 
laborious, more or less profitable ; but they are never either 
high or low—every honest calling is honorable.” 

The First Part of ‘Democracy in America’ has passed 
through several editions in this country, with increasing repu- 
tation ; and we doubt not that the Second Part will meet with 
a co-extensive favor and circulation. It is by far the most 
important work that has been written on the Nature and In- 
fluence of Democracy, and it should be studied by every one 
who aims at exerting an influence in the direction of public 
affairs in the United States. Although it contains some iso- 
lated passages that will not much gratify our national vanity, 
it is written with the utmost candor. The author advances 
no proposition which he does not support with reasons, and 
he arrives at no conclusions in haste or prejudice. We look 
with earnestness to its republication in this country. It will 
be the book of the season. 





ANCIENT EPIGRAM. 
When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her wo-man ; 
But when she woo’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it woo-man. 


But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husband's pocket trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 


“ This serves to explain the opinions which the Americans 
P P ricans| 
In America no} 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. — 


A New Work by ‘Bo.’ 
PART ITlI—IV. 
MASTER MIUMPHREY FROM HIS CLOCK-SIDE IN THE 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 

My old companion tells me it is midnight. The fire glows 
brightly, crackling with a sharp and cheerful sound, as if jt 
loved to burn. The merry cricket on the hearth (my con. 
stant visiter), this ruddy blaze, my clock, I, seem to share 
the world among us, and to be the only things awake. The 
ly mutters in its sleep. I love all times and seasons each in 
but past or coming, I always love this peaceful time of night, 
when long-buried thoughts, favored by the’gloom and silence, 
steal from their graves and haunt the scenes of faded happi- 
ness and hope. 

The popular faith in ghosts has a remarkable affinity with 
the whole current of our thoughts at such an hour as this, and 
seems to be their necessary and natural consequence. For 
who can wonder that man should feel a vague belief in tales 
of disembodied spirits wandering through those places which 
they once dearly affected, when he himself, scarcely less sepa- 
rated from his old world than they, is for ever lingering upon 

ast emotions and by-gone times, and hovering, the ghost of 
bis former self, about the places and people that warmed his 
heart of old? It is thus that I prowl around my buried trea- 
sure (though not of gold or silver) and mourn my loss; it is 
thus that I revisit the ashes of extinguished fires, and take my 
silent stand at old bedsides. If my spirit should ever glide 
back to this chamber when my body is mingled with the dust, 
it will but follow the course it often took in the old man’s life- 
time, and add but one more change to the subjects of its con- 
templation. : 

In all my idle speculations I am greatly assisted by various 
legends connected with my venerable house, which are current 
in the neighborhood, and are so numerous that there is scarce 
a cupboard or corner that has not some dismal story of its 
own. When [first entertained thoughts of becoming its tenant 
I was assured that it was haunted from roof to cellar, and I 
believe the bad opinion in which my neighbors once held me 
had its rise in my not being torn to pieces or at least distract- 
ed with terror on the night I took possession: in either of 
which cases I should doubtless have arrived by a short cut at 
the very summit of popularity. 

But traditions and rumors all taken into account, who so 
abets me in every fancy and chimes with my every thought, 
as my dear deaf friend; and how often have I cause to bless 
the day that brought us two together! Of all days in the 
year I rejoice to think that it should have been Christmas Day, 
with which from childhood we associate something friendly, 
hearty, and sincere. 

I had walked out to cheer myself with the happiness of 
others, and in the little tokens of festivity and rejoicing of 
which the streets and houses present so many on that day, had 
lost some hours. Now I stopped to look at a merry party 
hurrying through the snow en foot to their place of meeting, 
and now turned back to see a whole coachful of children safely 
deposited at the welcome house. At one time, I admired how 
carefully the working man carried the baby in its gaudy hat 
and feathers, and how his wife, trudging patiently on behind, 
forgo. even her care of her gay clothes in exchanging greet- 
ings with the child as it crowed and laughed over the father’s 





shoulder; at anuther, I pleased myself with some passing 
scene of gallantry or courtship, and was glad to believe that 
for a season half the world of poverty was gay. 

As the day closed in, I still rambled through the streets, 
feeling a companionship in the bright fires that cast their warm 
reflection on the windows as I passed, and losing all sense of 
my own loneliness in imagining the sociality and kind fellow- 
ship that every where prevailed. At length I happened to 
stop before a tavern, and encountering a bill of fare in the 
window, it all at once brought it into my head to wonder what 
kind of people dined alone in Taverns upon Christmas day. 

Solitary men are accustomed, I suppose, unconsciously to 
look upon solitude as their own peculiar property. I had sat 
alone in my room on many, many, anniversaries of this great 
holiday, and had never regarded it butas one of universal as- 
semblage and rejoicing. I had excepted, and with an aching 
heart, a crowd of prisoners and beggars, but these were not 
the men for whom the tavern doors were open. Had they 
any customers, or was ita mere form? A form, nodoubt. 

Trying to feel quite sure of this I walked away, but before 
I had. gone many paces, I stopped and looked back. . There 
was a provoking air of business in the lamp above the doo r 
which I could not overcome. I beganto be afraid there might 
be many customers—young men perhaps struggling with the 


at a long distance off, and whose means were too slender to 
enable them to make the journey. The supposition gave rise 
toso many distressing little pictures that in preference to car- 
rying them home with me, I determined to encounter the real- 
ities. So I turned, and walked in. 

I was at once glad and sorry to find that there was only 
one person in the dining room ; glad to know there were not 














mother of sciences ; the progress of all the rest depends upon 
the progress it has made. , 


That people acll them whtm-men. 





more, and sorry to think he should be there by himself. He 


wind, high and boisterous but now, has died away, and hoarse. 


its turn, and am apt ae a to think the present one the best; 
a 


world, utter strangers in this great place, whose friends lived 
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did not look so old as I, but like me he was advanced in life, 


and his hair was nearly white. Though I made more noise in 
entering and seating myself than was quite necessary, with the 
view of attracting his attention and salating him in oe guee 
old form of that time of year, he did not raise his head but 
sat with it resting on his hand, musing over his half finished 


I called for something which would give me an excuse for 
remaining in the room (I had dined early as my housekeeper 
was en at night to partake of some friend’s good cheer) 
and sat where I could observe without intruding on him.— 
After a time he looked up. He was aware that somebody 
had entered, but could see very little of me as I satin the shade 
and he in the light. He was sad and thoughtful, and I for- 
bore to trouble him by speaking. 

Let me believe that it was something better than curiosity 
which riveted my attention and impelled me strongly towards 
this gentleman. I never saw so patient and kind a face.— 
He should have been surrounded by friends, and yet bere he 
sat dejected and alone when all men had their friends about 
them. As often as he roused himself from his reverie he would 
fall into it again, and it was plain that whatever were the 
subjects of his thoughts they were of melancholy kind, and 
would not be controlled, 

He was not used to solitude. I was sure of that, for I 
know by myself that if he had been, his manner would have 
been different and he would have taken some slight interest 
in the arrival of another. I could not fail to mark that he 
had no appetite—that he tried to eat in vain—that time after 
time the plate was pushed away, and he relapsed into his for- 
mer posture. 

His mind was wandering among old Christmas Days, I 
thought. Many of them sprung up together, not with a long 
gap between each but in unbroken succession like days of the 
week. It was a great change tofind himself for the first time 
(I quite settled that it was the first) in an empty silent room 
with no soul to care for. I could not help following him in 
imagination through crowds of — faces, and then com- 
ing back to that dull place with its bo¥gh of misletoe sick- 
ening in the gas, and sprigs of helly parched up already by a 
Simoom of roast and boiled. The very waiter had gone 
home, and his representative, a poor lean hungry man, was 
keeping Christmas in his jacket. 

I grew still more interested in my friend. His dinnerdone, 
a decanter of wine was placed before him. It remained un- 
touched for a long time, but at length with a quivering hand 
he filled a glass and raised it to his lips. Some tender wish 
to which he had been accustomed to give utterance on that 
day, or some beloyed name that he had been used to pledge, 
trembled upon them at the moment. He put it down very 
hastily—took it up once more—again put it down—pressed 
his hand upon his face—yes—and tears stule down his cheeks, 
I am certain. 

Without pausing to consider whether I did right or wrong, 
I stepped across the room, and sitting down beside him laid 
my hand gently on his arm. 

“ My friend,” I said, “forgive me if I beseech you to take 
comfort and consolation from the lips of an old man. I will 


not preach to you what I have not practised, indeed. What- || pab 


ever be your grief, be of a good heart—be of a good heart, 
ra ! ” 

“T see that you speak earnestly,” he replied, “‘ and kindly, 
I am very sure, but—” 

I nodded my head to show that I understood what he would 
say, for I had already gathered from a certain fixed expres- 
sion in his face and from the attention with which he watched 
me while I spoke, that his sense of hearing was destroyed.— 
“There should be a freemasonry between us,”’ said I, point- 
ing from himself to me to explain my meaning—“ if not in our 
grey hairs, atleast in our misfortunes. You see that I am but 
& poor cripple.” 

I never felt so happy under my affliction since the trying 
moment of my first becoming conscious of it, as when he took 
my hand in his with a smile that has lighted my path in life 
from that day, and we sat down side by side. 

This was the beginning of my friendship with the deaf gen- 
tleman, and when was ever the slight and easy service of a 
kind word in season, repaid by such attachment and devotion 
as he has shown to me! 

He produced a little set of tablets and a pencil to facilitate 
our conversation, on that our first acquaintance, and I well 
remember how awkward and constrained I was in writing 
down my share of the dialogue, and how easily he guessed my 
meaning before I had written half of what I to say. He 
told me in a faltering voice that he had not been accustomed 
to be alone on that day—that it had always been a little festi- 
val with him—and seeing that I glanced at his dress in the 
expectation that he wore mourning, he added hastily that it 
was not that; if it had been, he thought he could have borne 
it better. From that time to the present we have nevertouch- 
ed upon this theme. Upon every return of the same day we 
have been together, and although we make it our annual cus- 
tom to drink to each other hand in hand after dinner, and to 
recal with affectionate garrulity every circumstance of our first 
meeting, we always avoid this one as if by mutual consent. 

Meantime we have gone on strengthening in our friendship 
and regard, and forming an attachment which, 1 trust and be- 
lieve, will only be interrupted by death, to be renewed in 
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we do, but he has long since ceased to be deaf to me. . He is 
frequently the companion of my walks, and even in crowded 
streets replies to my slightest look or gesture as though he 
could read my thoughts. From the vast number of objects 
which passin rapid succession before our eyes, we frequently 
select the same for some yarticular notice or remark, and 
when one of these little coincidences occurs I cannot describe 
the pleasure that animates my friend, or the beaming counte- 
nance he will preserve for half an hour afterwards at least. 

He is a great thinker frum living so much within himself, 
and having a lively imagination has a facility of conceiving 
and calarging upon odd ideas which renders him invaluable to 
our little body, and greatly astonishes our two friends. His 
powers in this respect, are much assisted by a large pi 
which he assures us once belonged to a German student. Be 
this as it may, it has undoubtedly a very ancient and mysteri- 
ous appearance, and is of such capacity that it takes three 
hours and a half to smoke it out. I have reason to believe 
that my barber, who is the chief authority of a knot of gossips 
who congregate every evening at a small tobacconist’s hard 
by, has related anecdotes of this pipe and the grim figures that 
are carved upon its bowl at which all the smokers in the 
neighborhood have stood aghast, and I know that my house- 
keeper, while she holds it in high veneration, has a supersti- 
tious feeling connected with it which would render her ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to be left alone in its company after dark. 

Whatever sorrow my deaf friend has known, and whatever 
grief may linger in some secret corner of his heart, he is now 
a cheerful, placid, happy creature. Misfortune can never 
have fallen upon such a man but for some good » and 
when I see its traces in his gentle nature and his earnest feel- 
ing, I am the less disposed to murmur at such trials as I may 
have undergone myself. Withregard to the pipe, I have a 
theery ofmy own; I cannot help thinking that it is in some 
manner connected with the event that brought us together, for 
I remember that it was a long time before. he even talked 
about it; that when he did, he grew reserved and melancholy ; 
and that it was a long time yet before he brought it forth. I 
have no curiosity, however, on this subject, for I know that it 
promotes his tranquillity and comfort, and I need no other in- 
ducement to regard it with my utmost favor. 

Such is the deaf gentleman. I can call up his figure now, 
clad in sober grey, and seated in the chimney corner. As he 
puffs out the smoke from his favorite pipe he casts a look on 
me brimful of cordiality and friendship, and says all manner 
of kind and genial things in acheerful smile ; then raises 
his eyes to my clock which is just about to strike, and 
glancing from it to me and back again, seems to divide his 
heart between us. For myself, it is not too much to say that 
I would gladly part with one of my poor limbs, could he but 
hear the old clock’s voice. 

Our two friends, the first has been all his life one of that 
easy, wayward, truant class whom the world is accustomed 
to designate as nobo:dy’s enemies but their own. Bred toa 
profession for which he never qualified himself, and reared in 
the expectation of a fortune he has never inherited, he has 
undergone every vicissitude of which such an existence is ca- 
le. He and his younger brother, both orphans from their 
childhood, were educated by a wealthyrelative who taught 
them to expect an equal division of his property; but too in- 
dolent to court, and too honest to flatter, the elder gradually 
lest ground in the affections of a capricious old man, and the 
younger, who did not fail to improve his opportunity, now 
triumphs in the possession of enormous wealth. His triumph 
is to hoard it in solitary wretchedness, and probably to feel 
with the expenditure of every shilling a greater pang than the 
loss of his whole inheritance ever cost his brother. 

Jack Redburn—he was Jack Redburn at the first little 
school he went to where every other child was mastered and 
surnamed, and he has been Jack Redburn all his life, or he 
would perhaps have been a richer man by this time—has been 
an inmate of my house these eight years past. He is my li- 
brarian, secretary, steward, first minister: director of all 
my affairs and inspector general of my household. He is 
something of a musician, something of an author, something 
of an actor, something of a painter, and very much of a car- 
penter, and en extraordinary gardener: having had all his life 
a wonderful aptitude for learning every thing that was of no 
use to him. He is remarkably fond of children, and is the 
best and kindest nursc in sickness that ever drew the breath 
of life. He has mixed with every grade of society and known 
the utmost distress, but there never was a less selfish, a more 

¢ , @ more enthusiastic or a more guileless man, 
and I dare say if few have done less guod, fewer still have 
done less harm inthe world than he. By what chance Nature 
forms such whimsical jumbles I don’t knew, but I do knew 


that she sends them among us very often, and that the king of 


the whole race is Jack Redburn. 


I should be puzzled to say how old heis. His health is 
none of the best, and he wears a quantity of iron-grey hair 
which shades his face and gives it rather a worn appearance ; 
but we consider him quite a young fellow notwi ing, and 
if a youthful spirit, surviving the roughest contact with the 
world, confers upon its possessor any title to be considered 
young, then he is a mere child. The only interruptions to his 
careless cheerfulness are on a wet Sunday, when he is apt to 
be unusually religious and solemn, and sometimes of an even- 


————— 
another existence. I scarcely know how we communicate as 
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ing when he has been blowing a very slow tune on the flute. 
On these last-named 


med occasions he is apt to incline towards the 
mysterious or the terrible. Asa specimen of his powers in 
this mood, I refer my readers to the extract from the clock- 
case which follows this r; he brought it to me not lo 
ago at midnight, and iiferand me thet the main incident het 
been suggested by a dream of the night before. . 

His apartments are two cheerful rooms looking toward the 
garden, and one of his great delights is to arrange and reér- 
range the furniture in these chambers and put it in every pos- 
sible variety of position. During the whole time he has been 
here, I do not think he has slept for two nights running with 
the head of his bed in the same place, and every time he 
moves it is to he the last. My housekeeper was at first well 
nigh distracted by these frequent changes; but she has become 
quite reconciled to them by degrees, and has so fallen in with 
his humor that they often consult together with great gravity 
on the final alteration. Whatever his arrangements are, how- 
ever, they are always a pattern of neatness, and every one of 
the manifold articles connected with his manifold occupations, 
is to be found in its own particular place. Until within the 
last two or three years, he was subject to an occasional fit, 
(which usually came upon him in very fine weather,) under 
the influence of which LS wont dress himself with peculiar 
care, and, going out under pretence of taking a walk, disap 
oo for several days together. At length, after the interval 

tween each outbreak of this disorder had gradually grown 
lenger and longer, it wholly disappeared, and now he seldom 
stirs abroad except to stroll out a little way on a summer’s 
evening. Whetber he yet mistrusts his own constancy in this 
respect, and is therefore afraid te wear a coat, I know not; 
- we — him in any other upper oes than an 
old si ‘ing dressing-gown, wi is ionate 

see tallof a miscellaneous collection of odd Sedo which 
“ icks up wherever he can lay his hands upon them. 
Every thing that is a favorite with our friend is @ favorite 
with us, and thus it happens that the fourth among us is Mr. 
Owen Miles, a most worthy gentleman who had treated Jack 
with great kindness before my deaf friend and I encountered 
him by an accident to which I may refer on some future oc- 
casion. Mr. Miles was once a very rich merchant, but re- 
ceiving a severe shock in the death of his wife, he retired 
from business and devoted himself to a quiet, unostentatious 
life. He is an excellent man of therenglty sterling charac- 
ter; not of quick apprehension and not without some amusing 
rejudices, which I shall leave to their own developement. 
He holds us all in profound veneration, but Jack Redburn he 
esteems as a kind of pleasant wonder, that he may venture to 
approach familiarly. He believes, not only that no man ever 
lived who could do so many things as Jack, but that no man 
ever lived who could do any thing so well, and he never calls 
my attention to any of his ingenious proceedings but he whis- 
pers in my ear, nudging me at the same time with his elbow 
—‘ If he had only made it his trade, sir—if he had only made 
it his trade!" — 

They are inseparable companions; one would almost sup- 
pose that although Mr. Milesnever by any chance does any 
thing in the way of assistance, Jack could do nothing without 
him. Whether he is reading, writing, | ee carpentering, 
gardening, flute-playing, or what not, there is Mr. Miles be- 
side him, buttoned up to the chin in his blue coat, and Jooking 
on with a face of incredulous delight as though he could not 
credit the testimony of his own senses, and had a misgiving 
that no man could be so clever but in a dream. 
ae are my friends; I have now introduced myself and 

m. 


THE CLOCK-CASE. 
A CONFESSION FOUND IN A PRISON IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

I held a Lieutenant’s commission in His Majesty's army, 
and served abroad in the s of 1677 and 1678. The 
treaty of Nimeguen being concluded, I returned home, and re- 
tiring from the service withdrew to a small estate lying a few 
miles east of London, which [had recently acquired in right 
of my wife. 

This is the last night I have to live, and I will set down the 
naked truth without disguise. I was never a brave man, and 
had always been from my childhood of a secret, sullen, dis- 


trustful nature. I speak of myself as ifI had from the 
world, for while I write thismy grave is ing, and my 
name is written in the black of death, 


I, more accom 

Those who had sought my acquaintance 

because were friends of his, seldom attached themselves 
to me long, and would say in our first conversation 
that they were surprised to two brothers so unlike in 
their manners and It was my habit to lead them 
on to this avowal, for I knew what comparisons must 
draw between us, and, having a rankling envy in my yi 


us, as it may appear to some, only estranged us the more.— 
His wife knew me well. I never s with any secre: 
jealousy or gall when she was present, but that woman knew 





it as well as I did. I never raised my eyes at such times but 
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I found hers fixed upon me; I never bent them on the ground 
or looked another way, but I felt that she overlooked me al- 
ways. It was an inexpressible relief to me when we quar- 
reled, and a greater relief still when I heard abroad that she 
was dead. It seems to me now as if some strange and terri- 
ble foreshadowing of what has happened since, must have 
hung over us then. I was afraid of her: she haunted me; 
her fixed and steady look comes back upon me now like the 
memory of a dark dream, and makes my blood run cold. 

She died shortly after giving birth toa child—a boy. When 
my brother knew that all hope of his own recovery was past, 
he called my wife to his bed-side and confided this orphan, a 
child of four years old. to her protection. He bequeathed to 
him all the property he had, and willed that in case of the 
child’s death it should to my wife as the only acknow- 
ledgement he could make her for her care and leve. He ex- 
changed a few brotherly words with me deploring our long 
separation, and being exhausted, fell into a slumber from 
which he never awoke. 

We had no children, and as there had been a strong affec- 
tion between the sisters, and my wife had almost supplied the 

lace of a mother to this boy, she loved him as if he had been 
te own. The child was ardently attached to her; but he 
was his mother’s image in face and spirit, and always mis- 
trusted me. 

I can hardly fix the date when the feeling first came upon 
me, but I soon began to be uneasy when this child was by. I 
never roused myself from some moody train of thouglt, but I 
marked him looking at me: not with mere childish wonder, 
but with something of the purpose and meaning that I had 
so often noted in his mother. It was no effort of my fancy, 
founded on close reslembance of feature and expression. I 
never could look the boy down. He feared me, but seemed 
by some instinct to despi-e me while he did so; and even 
when he drew back beneath my gaze—as he would when we 
were alone, to get nearer to the deor—he would keep his 
bright eyes upon me still. 

Perhaps I hid the truth from myself, but I do not think 
that whea this began, 1 meditated to do him any wrong. I 
may have thought how serviceable his inheritance would be te 
us, and may have wished him dead, but 1 believe I had no 
thought of compassing his death. Neither did the idea come 
upon me at once, but by very slow degrees, presenting itself 
at first in dim shape at a very great distance, as men may 
think of an earthquake or the last day—then drawing nearer 
and nearer and losing something of its horror and improba- 
bility—then coming to be part and parcel, nay nearly the 
whole sum and substance of my daily thoughts, and resolving 
itself into a question of means and safety; not of doing or ab- 
staining from the deed. 

While this was going on within me, I never could bear that 
the child should see me looking at him, and yet I was under 
a fascination which made it a kind of bus.ness with me to con- 
template his slight and fragile figure and think how easily it 
might be done. Sometimes I would steal up stairs and watch 
him as he slept, but usually I hovered in the garden near the 
windew of the room in which he learned his little tasks, and 
there as he sat upon a low seat beside my wife, I would peer 
at him for hours together from behind a tree: starting like the 

uilty wretch I was at every rustling of a leaf, and still glid- 
ing back to look and start again. 

Hard by our cottage, but quite out of sight, and (if there 
were any wind astir) of hearing, too, was a deep sheet of 
water. I spent days in shaping with my pocket-knife, a rough 
model of a boat, which I finished at last and dropped in the 
child’s way. Then I withdrew to a secret place which he 
must pass if he stole away alone to swim this beuble, and 
lurked there for his coming. He came neither that day nor 
the next, though I waited from noon till nightfall. 
sure that I had him in my net, for | had heard him prattling 
of the toy, and knew that in his infant pleasure he kept it by 
his side in bed. 1 felt no weariness or fatigue, but waited pa- 
tiently, and on the third day he passed me, running joyously 
along, with his silken hair streaming in the wind and he sing- 
ing—God have mercy upon me !—singing a merry ballad— 
who could hardiy lisp the words. 

I stole down after him, creeping under certain shrubs which 
grow in that place, and none but devils know with what terror 
I, a strong, full-grown man, tracked the footsteps of that baby 
as be approached the water’s brink. I was close upon him, 
had sunk upcn my knee and raised my hand to thrust him in, 
when he saw my shadow in the stream and turned him round. 

His mother’s ghost was looking from his eyes. The sun 
burst forth from bebind a cloud: it shone in the bright sky, 
the glistening earth, the clear water, the sparkling drops of 
rain upon the leaves. There were eyes in every thing. The 
whole great universe of light was there to see the murder 
done. I know not what he said; he came of bold and manly 
blood, and child as he was, he did not crouch or fawn upon 
me. I heard him cry that he would try to love me—not that 
he did—and then I saw him running back toward the house. 
The next I saw was my own sword naked in my hand, and he 
lying at my feet stark dead—dabbled here and there with 
blood, but otherwise no different from what I had seen him in 
his sleep—in the same attitude too, with his cheek resting on 
~ little hand. 

took him in my arms and laid him—v tly now that 
hs was dead—in a thicket. My wife pam mor. that day 











1 was! 





and would not return until the next. 


Our bed-room window, | 


the only sleeping room un that side of the house, was but a 
few feet from the ground, and I resolved to descend from itat 


night and bury him in the garden. I had no thought that I 

had failed in my design, no thought that the water would be 

dragged and nothing found, that the money must now lay 

waste, since I must encourage the idea that the child was lost 

or stolen. All my thoughts were bound up and knotted to- 

— in the one absorbing necessity ef hiding what I had 
one 


How I felt when they came to tell me that the child was 
missing, when I ordered scouts in all directions, when I gasp- 
ed and trembled at every one’s approach, no tongue can tell 
or mind of man conceive. I buried him that night. When I 
parted the boughs and looked inte the dark thicket, there was 
a glow-worm shining like the visible spirit of God upon the 
murdered child. I glanced down into his grave when I had 
placed him there, and still it gleamed upon his breast: an eye 
of fire looking up to Heaven in supplication to the stars that 
watched me at my work. 

I had to meet my wife, and break the news, and give her 
hope that the child would soon be found. All thisI did, with 
some appearance, I suppose, of being sincere, for I was the 
object of no suspicion. This done,I sat at the bed-room 
window all day long, and watched the spet where the dread- 
ful secret lay. 

Tt was in a piece of ground which had been dug up to be 
newly turfed, and which I had chosen on that account as_ the 
traces of my spade were less likely to attract attention. The 
men who laid down the grass must have thought me mad. I 
called to them continually to expedite their work, ran outand 
worked beside them, trod down the turf with my feet, and 
hurried them with frantic eagerness. They had finished their 
task before night, and then I thought myself eompartively safe. 

I slept—not as men ao who wake refreshed and cheerful, 
but I did sleep, passing from vague and shadowy dreams of 
being hunted down, to visions of the plot of grass, through 
which now a hand and now a foot and now the head itself was 
starting out. At this point I always woke and stole to the 
window to make sure thatit was not really so. That done, 
I crept to bed again, and thus I spent the night in fits and 
starts, getting up and lying down full twenty times, and dream- 
ing the same dream over and over again—which was far worse 
than lying awake, for every dream had a whole night’s suf- 
fering of its own. Once | thought that the child was alive, 
and that I had never tried to kill him. To wake from that 
dream was the most dreadful agony ofall. 

The next day I sat at the window again, never once taking 
my eyes from the place, which, although it was covered by tle 
grass, was as plain to me—its shape, its size, its depth, its 


jagged sides, and all—as if it had been open to the light of || 


day. When a servant walked across it I felt as if he must 
sink in; when he had passed I looked to see that his feet had 
not worn the edges. If a bird lighted there, I was in terror 
lest by some tremendous interposition it should be instrumen- 
tal in the discovery; if a breath of air sighed across it, to me 
it whispered murder. There was not a sight or sound, how 
ordinary, mean, or unimportant soever, but was fraught with 
fear. And in this state of ceaseless watching I spent three 
days. 

On the fourth there came to the gate one who had served 
with me abroad, accompanied by a brother officer of his whom 
I had never seen. I felt that I could not hear to be out of 
sight of the place. It was a summer evening, and I bade my 

ple take a table and a flask of wine into the garden. Then 
Fen down with my chair upon the grave, and being assured 
that nobody could disturb it now, without my knowledge, tried 
to drink and talk. 

They hoped that my wife was well—that she was not obliged 
to keep her chamber—that they had not frightened her away. 
What could I do but tell them with a faltering tongue about 
the child? The officer whom I did not know was a down- 
leoking man, and kept his eyes upon the ground while [ was 
speaking. Even that terrified me! I could not divest myself 
of the idea that he saw something there which caused him to 
suspect the truth. I asked hurriedly if he supposed that— 
and stopped. ‘“ That the child has been murdered?” said 
he, looking mildly at me. ‘Oh, no! what could a man gain 
by murdering a poor child?” J could have told him what a 
man gained by such a deed, no one better, but 1 held my peace, 
and shivered as with an ague. 

Mistaking my emotion they were endeavoring to cheer me 
with the hope that the boy would certainly be found—great 
cheer that was for me—when we heard a low, deep howl, 
and presently there sprung over the wall twe great dogs, who, 
bounding into the garden, repeated the baying sound we had 
heard before. 

“¢ Bloodhounds !”’ cried my visiters. 

What need to tell me that? I had never seen one of that 
kind in all my life, but I knew what they were, and for what 
a nae they had come. I grasped the elbows of my chair, 
and neither spoke nor moved. 

“They are the genuine breed,” said the man whom I had 
known abroad, “ and being out for exercise have no doubt es- 
caped from their keeper. What noble animals they are!” 

oth he and his friend turned te look at the dogs, who, 
with their noses to the ground, moved restlessly about, run- 








circles, careering about like wild things, and all this time 
tuking no notice of us, but ever and again lifting their heads 
and repeating the yell we had heard ulready, then dropping 
their noses to the ground again, and tracking earnestly here 
and there. They now began to snuff the earth more eagerly 
thau they had done yet, and although they were still very 


near to one spot, and constantly diminished the distance be- 
tween themselves and me. 

At last they came up close to the great chair en which I 
sat, and raising their frightful howl once more, tried to tear 
away the wooden rails that kept them from the ground be- 
neath. I saw how I looked in the faces of the two who were 
with me. 

“They scent some prey,” said they, both together. 

“They scent no prey!” cried I. 

“In Heaven’s name, move,”’ said the one I knew, very ear- 
nestly, “or you will be torn to pieces.” 

*¢ Let them tear me limb from limb, I ’ll never leave this 
place!” cried I. “ Are dogs to hurry men to shameful deaths? 
Hew them down! cut them in pieces!” 

. “There is some foul mystery here!” said the officer whom 
I did not know, drawing his sword. “In King Charles's 
name, assist me to secure this max.” 

They both set upon meand forces me away, though I fought 
and bit and caught at them likea macman. Aftera struggle, 
they got me quietly between them, and then, my God! I saw 
the angry dogs tearing at the earth, and ‘rowing it up into 
the air like water. 

What more have I to tell !—that I fell upo. my knees, and 
with chattering teeth confessed the truth, anc prayed to be 
forgiven—that I have since denied, and now confess to it 
again—that I have been tried for the crime, found guilty, and 
sentenced—that I have not the courage to anticipate my doom 
or to bear up manfully against it—That I have nocompsssion, 
no consolation, no hope, no friend—that my wife has happily 
lost for the time those faculties which would enable her to 
know my misery or hers—that I am alone in this stone dun 
geon with my evil spirit—and that I die tomorrow! 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF MASTER HUMPHREY. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

Night is generally my time for walking. In the summer I 
often leave home early in the morning, and roam about fieids 
and lanes all day, or even escape for days or weeks together, 
but saving in the country I seldom go out until after dark, 
though, Heaven be thanked, I love its light and feel the cheer- 
fulness it sheds upon the earth, as much as any creature 
living. 

I ion fallen insensibly into this habit, beth because it fa- 
vors my infirmity, and because it affords me greater opportu- 
nity of speculating on the characters and occupations of those 


| who fill the streets. The glare and hurry of broad noon are 


not adapted to idle pursuits like mine; a glimpse of passing 
faces caught by the light of a street lamp or a shop window is 
often better for my purpose than their full revelation in the 
daylight, and, if 1 must add the truth, night is kinder in this 
respect than day, which too often destroys an air-built castle 
at the moment of its completion, without the smallest cere- 
mony or remorse. 

That constant pacing to and fro, that never-ending restless- 
ness, that incessant tread of feet wearing the rough stones 
smooth and glossy— is it not a wonder how the dwellers in nar- 
row ways can bear to hear it? Think of a sick man in such 
a place as Saint Martin’s court, listening to the footsteps, and 
in the midst of pain and weariness obliged, despite himself, 
(as though it were a task he must perform) to detect the 
child’s steps from the man’s, the slipshod beggar from the 
booted exquisite, the lounging from the busy, the dull heel of 
the sauntering outcast, from the quick tread of an expectant 
pleasure-seeker—think of the hum and noise being always 
present to his senses,‘ and of the stream of life that will not 
stop, pouring on, on, on, through all his restless dreams, as if 
he were condemned to lie dead, but conscious, in a noisy 
churchyard, and had no hope of rest for centuries te come. 

Then the crowds for ever passing and rep g on the 
bridges (or those which are free of toll at least) where many 
stop on fine evenings looking listlessly down upon the water, 
with some vague idea that by and by it runs between green 
banks which grow wider and wider, until at last it joins the 
broad vast sea—where some halt to rest from heavy loads, and 
think as they look over the parapet that to smoke and lounge 
away one’s life, and lie sleeping in the sun upon a hot tarpau- 
lin, in a dull, slow, sluggish barge, must be happiness. unal- 
loyed, and where some, and a very different class, pause with 
heavier loads than they, remembering to have heard or read 
in some old time that drowning was not a hard death, but of 
all means of suicide the easiest and best. 

Covent Garden Market at sunrise too, in the spring or sum- 
mer, when the fragrance of sweet flowers is in the air, over- 
powering even the unwholsome steams of last night’s debauch- 
ery, and driving the dusky thrush, whose cage has hung out- 
side a garret window all night long, half mad with joy. 
Peor bird! the only neighboring thing at all akin to the 
ether little captives, some of whom, shrinking from the hot 
hands of drunken purchasers, lie{drooping on the path already, 
while others, soddened by close contact, await the time when 
they shall be watered and up to please more s0- 











ning te and fro, and up and down, and across, and round in 


freshened 
ber company, and make old clerks who pass them on their 





restless, no longer beat about in such wide circuits, but kept ~ 
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But my present purpose is not to expatiate upon my walks, 
for I-have an adventure to relate; it arose out of one of these 
rambles, and thus I have been led to speak of them by way of 


preface. 

One night I had roamed into the city, and was walking 
slowly on in my usual way, musing upon a great many things, 
when I was arrested by an inquiry, the purport of which did 
not reach me, but which seemed to be addressed to myself, 
and was preferred in a soft sweet veice that struck me very 
pleasantly. I turned hastily round and found at my elbow a 
pretty little girl, who begged to be directed to a certain street 
at a considerable distance, and indeed in quite another quar- 
ter of the town. 

“Tt is a very long way from here,” said I, “my child.” 

“I know that, sir,” she replied timidly. “I amafraid it is 
a very long way, for 1 came from there to-night.” 

“Alone?” said I, in some surprise. 

“ Oh yes, Idon’t mind that; but I am a little frightened 
now, for I have lost my road.” 

“ And what made you ask it of me? Suppose I should tell 
you wrong.”” 

“Tam sure you will not do that,” said the little creature; 
a - are such a very old gentleman, and walk so slow your- 
seit. 

I cannotdescribe how much I was impressed by this appeal 
and the energy with which it was made, which broughta tear 
into the child’s clear eye, and made her slight figure tremble 
as she looked up into my face. 

“ Come,” said I, “1711 take you there.” 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had known 
me from her cradle, and we trudged away together ; the little 
creature accommodating her pace to mine, and rather seem- 
ing to lead and take care of me than I to be protecting her. 
I ebserved that every now and then she stole a curious look 
at my face, as if to make quite sure that I was not deceiving 
her, and that these glances (very sharp and keen they were 
toe) seemed to increase her confidence at every repetition. 

For my purt, my curiosity and interest were at least equal 
to the child’s, for child she certainly was, although I thought 
it probable from what I could make out, that her very small 
and delicate frame imparted a peculiar youthfulness to her 
appearance. Though more scantily attired than she might 
have been, she was dressed with perfect neatness, and betrayed 
no marks of poverty or neglect. 

“Who has sent you so far by yourself?” said I. 

“Somebody who is very kind to me, sir.” 

“ And what have you been doing?” 

“That I must not tell,” said the child, firmly. 

There was something in the manner of this reply which 
caused me to look at the little creature with an involuntary 
expression of surprise; for I wondered what kind of errand 
it might be that eccasioned her to be prepared for questioning. 
Her quick eye seemed toread my thoughts, for as it met mine 
she added that there was no harm in what she had been doing, 
but it was a great secret—a secret which she did not even 
know herself. 

This was said with no appearance of cunning or deceit, but 
with an unsuspicious frankness that bore the impress of truth. 
She walked on as before, growing more familiar with me as 
we proceeded, and talking cheerfully by the way; but she 
said ne more about her home, beyond remarking that we 
were going quite a new road, and asking if it were a short one. 

While we were thus engaged, I revolved in my mind a hun- 
dred different explanatiuns of the riddle, and rejected them 
every one. I really felt ashamed to take advantage of the in- 
genuousness or grateful feeling of the child for the purpose of 
gratifying my curiosity. I love these little people; and it is 
not a slight thing when they, who are so fresh from God, love 
us. As I had felt pleased at first by her confidence, I deter- 
mined to deserve it, and to do credit to the nature which had 
prompted her to repose it in me. 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain from 
seeing the person who had inconsiderately sent her to so great 
a distance by night and alone; and as it was not improbable 
that if she found herself near home, she might take farewell 
of me and deprive me of the opportunity, I avoided the mos 
frequented ways and took the most intricate,—and thus it 
was not until we arrived in the street itself, that she knew 
where we were. Clapping her hands with pleasure and run- 
ning on before for a short distance, my little acquaintance 
stopped at a deor, and remaining on the step till 1 came up, 
knocked at it when I joined her. 

A part of this door was glass unprotected by any shutter, 
which I did not observe at first, for all was very dark and 
silent within, and I was anxious (as indeed the child was 
also) for an answer to eur summons. When she had knocked 
twice or thrice, there was a noise as if some person were 
moving inside, and at length a faint light a 
the glass, which, as it approached very slowly, the bearer 
having to make his way through a great many scattered arti- 


cles, enabled me to see beth what kind of person it was who 
advanced and what kind of a place it was through which he 
came. 

It was a little old man with long gray hair, whose face and 
figure, as he held the light above his head and looked before 
him as he approached, I could plainly see. Though much al- 
tered by age,I fancied I could recognize in his spare and 


) were certainly 
alike; but his face was so deeply furrowed and so very full of 
care, thathere all resemblanceceased. 

The place through which he made his way at leisure was 
one of those receptacles tor old and curious things which seem 
to crouch in odd corners of this town, and to hide their musty 
treasures from the public eye in jealousy and distrust. There 
were suits of mail standing like ghosts in armorhere and there, 
fantastic carvings brought from menkish cloisters,rusty weapons 
of various kinds, distorted figures in china, and weod, and 
iron and ivory: tapestry and strange furniture that might heve 
been designed in dreams. The haggard aspect of the little 
old man was wonderfully suited to the place: he might have 


at the doo by which I had entered, and Nell, bursting into a 
hearty laugh, which I was rejoiced to hear, for it was child- 
like and full of hilarity, said it was no doubt dear old Kit 
come back at last. 

“ Foolish Nell!” said the old man, fondling with her hair; 
“she always laughs at poor Kit.” 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, and I 
could not help smiling from pure sympathy. The little old 
man took up a candle and went to open the door. When he 
came back, Kit was at his heels 

Kit was a shock-headed, shambling, awkward lad, with an 
uncommonly wide mouth, very red cheeks, a turned-up nose, 
and certainly the most comical expression of face I ever saw. 





groped among old churches, and tombs, and deserted h " 
and gathered all the spoils with his own hands. There was 
nothing in the whole collection but what was in keeping with 
himself, nothing that looked older or more worn than he. 

As he turned the key in the lock, he surveyed me with some 
astonishment, which was not diminished when he louked from 
me to my companien. The door being opened, the child ad- 
dressed him as grandfather, and told him the little story of 
our companionship. 

“Why bless thee, child,” said the old man, patting her on 
the head, “‘how couldst thou miss thy way—what if I had 
lost thee, Nell!’’ 

“I would have found my way back to you, grandfather,” 
said the child, boldiy; “ neverfear.” 

The old man kissed her, and then turning to me and begging 
me to walk in, I did so. The door was closed and locked.— 
Preceding me with the light, he led me through the place I 
had already seen from without, into a small sitting room be- 
hind, in which was another door opening into a kind of closet, 
where I saw a little bed that a fairy might have slept in, it 
looked so very small and was so prettilyarranged. The child 
took a candle and tripped into this little room, leaving the old 
man and me together. 

“You must be tired, sir,” said he, as he placed a chair 
near the fire, ‘‘ how can I thank you.” 

“* By taking more care of your grand-child another time, my 
good friend,” I replied. 

** More care!” said the old man in a shrill voice, “ more 
care of Nelly! why who ever loved a child as I love Nell ?” 
He said this with such evident surprise that I was per- 
plexed what answer to make, and the more so because coupled 
with something feeble and wandering in his manner, there 
were in his face marks of deep and anxious thought which 
convinced me that he could not be, as I had at first been in- 
clined to suppose, in a state of dotage or imbecility. 

“T don't think you consider—” I began. 

“1 don’t consider?” cried the old man, interrupting me, 
“T don’t consider her? Ab, how little you know of the truth! 
Little Nelly, little Nelly!” 

It would be impossible for any man, I care not what his 
form of speech might be, to express more affection than the 
dealer in curiosities did in these four words. I waited for him 
to speak again, but he rested his chin upon his hand, and, 
shaking his head twice or thrice, fixed his eyes upon the fire. 
While we were sitting thus in silence, the door of the closet 
opened and the child returned, her light brown hair hanging 
loose about her neck, and her face flushed with the haste she 
had made to rejoin us. She busied herself immediately in 
preparing supper, and while she was thus engaged I remarked 
hat the old man took an opportunity of observing me more 
closely than he had done yet. I was surprised to sce that all 
this time every thing was done by the child, and that there 
appeared to be no other persons but ourselves in the house.— 
I took advantage of a moment when she was absent to ven- 
ture a hint on this point, to which the old man replied that 
there were few grown persons as trustworthy or as careful as 


“Tt always grieves me,” I observed, roused by what I took 
to be his selfishness, “it always grieves me to contemplate 
the initiation of children into the ways of life, when they are 
scarcely more than infants. It checks their confidence and 
simplicity—two of the best qualities that Heaven gives them 
—and demands that they share our sorrows before they are 
capable of entering into our enjoyments.” 

“Tt will never check hers,” said the old man, looking 
steadily at me; “the springs are too deep. Besides, the 
children of the poor know but few pleasures. Even the cheap 
delights of childhood must be bought and paid for.” 

“‘ But—forgive me for saying this—you are surely not so 
ve r,” said I. 

2 She is not my child, sir,” returned the old man. Her 
mother was, and she was poor. I save nothing—not a pen- 
ny—though Ijlive 2s you see; but’’—he laid his hand upon my 
arm and leant forward to whisper—“ she shall be rich one of 
these days, and a fine lady. Don’t you think ill of me be- 
cause I use her help. She gives it cheerfully as you see, and 
it would break her heart if she knew that I suffered a | vot 
else to do for me what her little hands could undertake. 
don’t consider!” he cried with sudden querulousness, “ why, 
God knows that this one child is the thought and object of 
my life, and yet He never prospers me—no, never.” : 

At this juncture, the subject of our conversation again re- 
turned, and the old man, motioning me to approach the table, 





broke off and said no more. 


e stopped short at the door on seeing a stranger, twirled in 
his hand a perfectly round old hat without any vestige of a 
brim, and resting himself now on one leg and now on the 
other, and changing them constantly, stood in the door-way, 
looking into the parlor with the most extraordinary leer I ever 
beheld. I entertained a grateful feeling toward the boy from 
that minute, for I felt that he was the comedy of the child’s life. 

“ A long way, wasn’t it, Kit ?”’ said the little old man. 
~ Why then, it-was a goodish stretch, master,” returned 

iu. 

“ Did you find the house easily ?” 

“‘ Why then, not over and above easy, master,” said Kit. 

“Of course you have come back hungry ?”’ 

“ Why then, I do consider myself rather so, master,”’ was 
the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable way of standing sidewise as he 
spoke, and thrusting his head forward over his shoulder, as if 
he could not get at his voice without thet accompanying ac- 
tion.. I think he would have amused one anywhere, but the 
child’s exquisite enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief it was 
to find that there was something she associated with merri- 
ment in a place that appeared so unsuited to her, were quite 
irresistible. It was a great point too that Kit himself was 
flattered by the sensation he created, and after several efforts 
to preserve his gravity, burst into a loud roar, and so stood 
with his mouth wide open and his eyes nearly shut, laughing 
violently. 

The old man had again relapsed into his former abstraction 
and took no notice of what passed, but I remarked that when 
her laugh was over, the child's bright eyes were dimmed with 
tears, called forth by the fulness of heart with which she wel- 
comed her uncouth favorite after the little anxiety of the night. 
As for Kit himself (whose laugh had been all the time one of 
that sort which very little would change into a cry) he carried 
a large slice of bread and ment and a mug of beer into a cor- 
ner, and applied himself to disposing of them with great vo- 
ractty. 

“ Ah!” said the old man turning to me with a sigh as if I 
had spoken to him but that moment, “ you don’t know what 
you say when you tell me that I don’t consider her.” 

“You must not attach too great weight to a remark founded 
on first appearances, my friend,” said I. 

“No,” returned the old man thoughtfully, “ no. 
hither, Nell.” 

The little girl hastened from her seat, and put her arm 

about his neck. 

“Do I love thee, Nelli?” said he. ‘“ Say—do I love thee, 
Nell, or no?” 

The child only answered by her caresses, and laid her head 
upon his breast. 

“‘ Why dost thou sob?” said the grandfather, pressing her 
closer to him and glancing toward me. ‘Is it because thou 
know’st I love thee, and dost not like that I should seem to 
doubt it by my question? Well, well—then let us say I love 
thee dearly.” 7 

“Indeed, indeed you do,” replied the child with great 
earnestness, “ Kit knows you do.” 

Kit, who in despatching his bread and meat had been swal- 
lowing two-thirds of his knife at every mouthful with the cool- 
ness of a juggler, stopped short in his operations on being thus 
appealed to, and bawled “‘ Nobody isn’t such a fool as to say 
he doesn’t,” after which he incapacitated himself for further 
conversation by taking a most prodigious sandwich at one bite. 

“ She is poor now”’—said old man patting the child’s 
cheek, “‘ but I say again that the time is coming when she 
shall be rich. It has been a long time coming, but it must 
come at last; a very long time, but it surely must come. It 
has come to other men who do nothing but waste and riot. 
When will it come to me!” 

“T am very happy as I am, grandfather,” said the child. 

“ Tush, tush !”’ returned the old man, “thou dost not know— 
how should’st thou?” Then he muttered again between his 
teeth, “ The time must come, I am very sure it must. It 
will be all the better for coming late!” and then he. sighed 
and fell into his former musing state and still holding the child 
between his knees appeared to be insensible to every thing 
around him. By this time it wanted but a few minutes of 
midnight, and I arose to go, which recalled him to himself. 

“« One moment, sir,” he said. ‘“ Now Kit—near midnight, 
boy, and you still here! Get home, get home, and be true to 
your time in the morning, for there’s work todo. Good night. 
There, bid him good night, Nell, and let him be gone!” 

“ Good night, Kit,” said the child, her eyes lighting u» 
with merriment and kindness. 
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“ Good night, Miss Nell,” returned the boy. 

“ And thank this gentleman,” interposed the old man, “ but 
for whose care I might have lost my little girl to-night.” 

« No, no, master,” said Kit, “that won’t do, that won’nt.” 

“* What do you mean?’ cried the old man. 

“I'd have found her, master,” said Kit, “ I’d have found her. 
I'd bet that I’d find her if she 2 — ee I would as 

uick as any an » master. a, ha, ha ! 
. Once o> oe his mouth and shutting his eyes, and 
laughing like a Stentor, Kit gradually backed to the door, and 
roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not slow in taking his de- 
parture; when he had gone and the child was occupied in 
clearing the table, the old man said : . 

“‘T haven’t seemed to thank you, sir, eneugh for what you 
have done to-night, but I do thank you humbly and heartily, 
and so does she, and her thanks are better worth than mine. I 
should be sorry that you went away and thought I was un- 
mindful of your goodness, or careless of her—TI am not, in- 
deed.” 

I was sure of that, I said from what I had seen. ‘“ But,” 
I addded, “‘ may I ask you a question ?” 

“ Ay sir, replied the old man, “ what is it?” 

“ This delicate child,’”’ said J, “ with so much beauty and 
intelligence—has she nobody to care for her but you? has she 
no other companion or adviser ? 

“No,” he returned looking steadfastly in my face, “no, and 
she wants no other.” 

“ But are you not fearful,” said I, “ that you may misunder- 
stand a charge so tender! I am sure you mean well, but are 
you quite certain that you know how to execute such a trust 
as this? Iam anold man, like you, and I am actuated by an 
old man’s concern in all that is young and promising. Do 
you not think that what I have seen of you and this little crea 
ture to-night must have an interest not wholly free from pain?” 


“ Sir,” rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence, “I 
have no right to feel hurt at what you say. It is true that in 
many respects 1 am the child, and she the grown person—that 
you have seen already. But waking or sleeping, by night or 
day, in sickness or health, she is the one object of my care, 
and if you knew of how much care, you would look on me 
with different eyes, you would indeed. Ah! it’s a weary life 
for an old man—a weary, weary life—but there is a great end 
to gain, and that I keep before me.” 


Seeing that he was in a state of excitement and impatience, 
I turned to put on an outer coat which I had thrown off on 
entering the room, purposing to say no more. I was surprised 
to see the child standing patiently by with a cloak upon her 
arm, and in her hand a hat and stick. 

“ Those are not mine, my dear,” said I. 

“‘ No,” returned the child quietly, “they are grandfather’s.” 

*« But he is not going out to-night.” 

“Oh, yes he is,” said the child, with a smile. 

“« And what becomes of you, my pretty one ?” 

‘Me! I stay here, of course. I always do.” 

I looked in astonishment towards the old man, but he was, 
or feigned to be, busied in the arrangement of his dress. From 
him I looked back to the slight, gentle figure of the child.— 
Alone! In that gloomy place all the long, dreary night! 

She evinced no consciousness of my surprise, but cheerfully 
helped the old man with his cloak, and when he was ready 
took a candle to light us out. Finding that we did not follow 
as she expected, she looked back with a smile and waited for 
us. The old man showed by his face that he plainly under 
stood the cause of my hesitation,but he merely signed to me- 
with an inclination of the head to pass out of the room before 
him, and remained silent. I no resource but to comply. 

When we reached the door, the child, setting down the 
candle, turned to say good night, and raised her face to kiss 
me. Then she ran to the old man, who folded her in his arms 
and bade God bless her. 

“Sleep soundly, Nell,” he said in a low voice, “ and angels 
guard thy bed. Do not forget thy prayers, my sweet.” 

“ No indeed,” answered the child fervently, “ they make 
me feel so happy !” 

“«That’s well; I know they do; they should,” said the old 
man. “Bless theea hundred times. Early in the morning I 
shall be home.” 

“You'll not ring twice,” returned the child. “The bell 
wakes me, even in the middle of a dream.” 

With this they separated. The child opened the door, 
(now guarded by a shutter, which I had heard the boy put up 
before he left the honse,) and with another farewell, whose 
clear and tender note I have recalled a thousand times, held 
it until we had passed out. The old man paused a moment 
while it was gently closed and fastened on the inside, and, sat- 
isfied that this was done, walksd on at a slow pace. At the 
street-cerner he stopped, and regarding me with a troubled 
countenance, said that our ways were widely different, and 
that he must take his leave. I would have spoken, but, sum- 
moning up more alacrity than might have been expected in 
oc of his appearance, he hurried away. I could see that 
twice or thrice he looked back, as if to ascertain if I were 
still watching him, or perhaps to assure himself that I was 
.ot following at a distance. The obscurity of the night 


\ _ his disappearance, and his figure was soon beyond my 
sight. 
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I remained standing on the spot where he had left me, un- 


willing to depart, and yet unknowing why I should loiter there. 
I looked wistfully into the street we had lately quitted, and af- 
ter a time directed my steps that way. I and 

the house, and stopped and listened at the door ; all was dark, 
and silent as the grave. 

Yet I lingered about, and could not tear myself away, think- 
ing of all possible harm that might happen to the chld—of 
fires and robberies and even murder—and feeling as if some 
evil must ensue if I turned my back upon the place. The 
closing of a door or window in the street breught me before 
the curiosity-dealer’s once more ;_I crossed the road and look- 
ed up at the house to assure myself that the noise had not 
_— from there No, it was black, cold, and lifeless as be- 

ore. 

There were few passengers astir: the street was dismal, 
and pretty well my own. A few stragglers from the thea- 
tres hurried by, and now and then I turned aside to avoid 
some noisy drunkard as he reeled homewards: but these in- 
— were not frequent, and soon ceased. The clock 
struck one. Still I paced up and down, promising myself that 
every time should be the last, and breaking faith with myself 
on some new plea as often as I did so. 

The more I thought of what the old man had said, and of 
his looks and bearing, the less I could account for what I had 
seen and heard. I had a strange misgiving that his nightly 
absence was for no good purpose. I had only come to know 
the fact through the innocence of the child, and though the old 
man was by at the time and saw my undisguised surprise, he 
had preserved a strange mystery upon the subject, and offered 
no word of explanation. These reflections naturally recalled 
again more strongly than before his haggard face, his wander- 
ing manner, his restless, anxious looks. His affection for the 
child might not be inconsistent with villany of the werst kind ; 
even that very affection was in itself an extraordinary contra- 
diction, or how could he leave her thus? Disposed as I was 
to think badly of him, I never doubted that his love for her 
was real. I could not admit the thought, remembering what 
had passed between us, and the tone of voice in which he had 
called her by her name. 

“ Stop here, of course,” the child had said in answer to my 
question ; “I always do!”’ What could take him from home 
by night, and every night? I called up all the strange tales 
I had ever heard of dark and secret deeds committed in great 


as many of these stories were, I could not find one adapted 
to this mystery, which only became the more impenetrable in 
proportion as I sought to sulve it. 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowd of others 
all tending to the same point, I continued to pace the strect 
for two long hours ; at length the rain began to descend heavily, 
and then, overpowered by fatigue, though no less interested 
than I had been at first, | engaged the nearest coach and so 
got home. A cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, the 
lamp burnt brightly, my clock received me with its old fa- 
miliar welcome ; every thing was quiet, warm and cheering, 
and in happy contrast to the gloom and darkness I had quitted. 

But all that night, waking or in my sleep, the same thoughts 
recurred and the same images retained possession of my 
brain. I had ever before me the old, dark, murky rooms— 
the gaunt suits of mail, with their ghostly silent air—the faces 
all awry, grinning from wood and stone—the dust and rust 
and worm that lives in wood—and alone in the midst of all 
this lumber and decay and ugly age, the beautiful child in her 
gentle slumber, smiling through her light and sunny dreams. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Master Humrurey has been favored with the following 
letter, written on strongly-scented paper, and sealed in light 
blue wax with the representation of two very plump doves, 
interchanging beaks. It does not commence with any of the 
usual forms of address, but begins as is here set forth. 

Bath, Wednesday Night. 

Heavens! into what an indiscretion do I suffer myselt to be 
betrayed! To address these faltering lines to a total strenger, 
and that stranger one of a conflicting sex !—and yet I am pre- 
cipitated into the abyss, and have no power of self-snatchation 
(forgive me if I coin that phrase) from the yawning gulf be- 
fore me. 

Yes, I am writing to a man, but let me not think of that, 
for madness is in the thought. You will understand my feel- 
ings! Oh yes! Iam sure you will! and you will respect 
them too, and not despise them—will you! 

Let mebe calm. That portrait—smiling as once he smiled 
on me—that cane dangling as I have seen it dangle from his 
hand I know not how oft—those legs that have glided through 
my nightly dreams and never stopped to speak—the perfectly 
gentlemanly though false original—can I be mistaken? oh, 
no, no. 

Let me be calmer yet; I would be calm as coffins. You 
have published a letter from one whose likeness is engraved, 
but whose name (and wherefore?) is suppressed. Shall J 
breathe that name! Is it—but why ask when my heart tells 
me too truly that it is! 

I would not upbraid him with his treachery, I would not 
remind him of those times when he plighted the most eloquent 
of vows, and procured from me a small niary accommo- 





dation—and yet I would see him—see him did I say—him 


aaa, 
—alas! such is woman's nature. For as the poet beauti 
says—but you will already have anticipated the sentiment. Is 
it not sweet? oh yes. 

It was in this city (hallowed by the recollection) that I met 
him first, and assuredly if mortal happiness be recorded any 
where, then those rubbers with their three-and-six-penny points 
are scored on tablets of celestial brass. He always held an 
honor—generally two. On that eventful night we stood at 
eight. He raised his eyes (luminous in their seductive sweet 
ness) to my agitated face. “Can you?” said he, with pe 
culiar meaning. I felt the gentle pressure of his foot on mine; 
our corns throbbed in unison. “ Can you?” he said agai 
and every lineament of his expressive countenance added the 
words “ resist me?” I murmured “ No,” and fainted. 

They said when I recovered, it was the weather. J said it 
was the nutmeg in the negus. How little did they suspect the 
truth! How little did they guess the deep mysterious mean- 
ing of that inquiry! He called next morning on his knees—] 
do not mean to say that he actually came in that position to 
the house door, but that he went down on those joints directly 
after the servant had retired. He brought some verses in his 
hat which he said were original, but which I have since found 
were Milton’s. Likewise a little bottle labeled laudanum; 
also a pistol anda swordstick. He drew the latter, uncorked 
the former, and clicked the trigger of the pocket fire-arm. He 
had come, he said, to conquer or to die. He did not die.— 
He wrested from me an avowal of my love, and let off the 
pistol out of a back window previous to partaking of a repast. 

Faithless, inconstant man! How many ages seem to have 
elapsed since his unaccountable and perfidious disappearance! 
Could I still forgive him both that and the borrowed lucre that 
he promised to pay next week? Could I spurn him from my 
feet if he approached in penitence, and with a matrimonial 
object? Would the blandishing enchanter still weave his 
spells around me?—or should I burst them all, and turn 
away in coldness? I dare not trust my weakness with the 
thought. 

My brain is in a whirl again. You know his address, his 
occupations, his mode of life—are acquainted, perhaps, with 
|his inmost thoughts. You ere a humane and philanthropic 
' character—reveal all you know—all ; but especially the street 





towns and escaping detection for a long series of years; wild || 


| and number of his lodgings. 





The post is departing, the bell- 
| man rings—pray Heaven it be not the knell of love and hope 
| to BELINDs. 
| 2. S.—Pardon the wanderings of a bad pen and a dix 
jtracted mind. Address to the Post-office. The bellman 
, rendered impatient by delay, is ringing dreadfully in the pa» 
sage. 

P. P. S.—I open this to say that the bellman is gone and 
| that you must not expect it till the next post, so don’t be 
| surprised when you don’t get it. 


Master Humphrey does not feel himself at liberty to furnish 
| his fair correspondent with the address of the gentlenan in 
question, but he publishes her letter as a public appeal to his 
faith and gallantry. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany for May. 
THE DEATH-BED CONFESSION. 


FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF A LATE SURGEON. 


“One fatal remembrance.” Moore. 


I nave often thought that no profession is so fraught with 
the recollection of human sufferings, mental and corporeal, in 
all their varied and characteristic shades of life and death, as 
that of the surgeon and general medical practitioner. The 
attorney in the course of business is sufficiently connected 
with misery, Heaven knows. It may be his stern duty to 
drag from the writhing hand of poverty the last shilling; he 
may have to issue an execution, and, amid the wailings of a 
forlorn family, see torn from them, by his minion the broker, 
| their every household chattel, perhaps leaving a once smiling 
and happy hearth desolate indeed ; nay, the attorney may have 
to consign some hopeless debtor to all the wretchedness of a 
prison for life; but the melancholy sequel—the last horrors 
of existence that border upon the mystic awfulness of eternity 
—the death-bed—belongs of right to us, and those whose holy 
ministry breathes, through a blessed Redeemer, the consoling 
baim of peace to the repentant and departing soul! 

The wealthy, the poor, the honorable and ignoble, in all the 
lights and shadows of circumstance and character, call upon 
the professor of the ‘ healing art’ to administer the fruits of 
his study, to repel that foe to health and enjoyment, fell dis- 
ease, with its hydra head. In the chambers of the sick, in 
the grey of early morning, or with the garish sunlight of the 
day streaming through the half-closed curtains, or at the more 
solemn midnight hour, when ‘ half the world is hushed in deep 
repose,’ the eventful pages of life and death sometimes dis 
play strange and startling scenes to us ;—when the anguish 
of the body and mind conjoined in the sufferer have thrown 
off the artificialities of every-day existence. The spirit then 
bordering upon the confines of another world, in the muttering 
of the broken sleep, the sudden start and exclamation or even 
in the very raving of delirium, oftentimes but too eloquently 
tells of woe or vice, in all the horrors ef their true details.— 
Amid such scenes I have often noted that truth has worn 6 





garb stranger than fiction. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Some such motive, I may say, has induced me to write the 


My early life in the profession was accompanied by a cir- 
cumstance that, to say the least of it, was not a little singular. 
It it now seme five-and-twenty years since I first commenced 

ice in this at present overgrown metropolis of London. 
Fis firut house I ccoupied was in a style commensurate with 
my humble fortunes, in a small thoroughfare leading out of 
Oxford-street. Having but few friends, and those resident in 
the country, and but a very meagre capital for support until I 
got into active empioyment, the knowledge of this fact per- 
haps only served to stimulate me in my endeavors to obtain 
ractice ; but, in spite of every effort, it was to no purpose. 
felt myself under a kind of ban, of having the tolerable por- 
tion of skill I knew myself possessed of, remain unknown.— 
Daily, hourly, as I vainly hoped and sought for business, and 
as my capital gradually decreased, I had the mortification of 
knowing that my circumstances soen threatened to involve 
me in all the horrors of poverty. 

If I had been a single man, I could have managed to bear 
my ill fortune perhaps with something like resignation; but 
there were two beings entirely dependent on me for support— 
a young wife, and an infant at her breast. 

One dull December evening, my wife and I were mourning 
over our gloomy circumstances. The tea-things had been just 
removed, and we were sitting in the little parlor adjoining my 
small and seldem-visited surgery. As I contemplated for a 
moment the horrors of beggary, I burst out into some of those 
repinings which I did not possess philosophy enough entirely 
to suppress, while my angel wife endeavored to soothe the 
ragged bitterness of my spir:t with the first and last exhorta- 
tion of the wretched—to hope! My last twenty pounds had 
been taken from my banker’s hands the preceding week, and 
where I was to obtain a fresh supply when that was gone 
Heaven only knew. Something was to be resolved upon soon; 
but each plan proposed was speedily rejected as impracticable. 
We had sunken into a silent fit of reflection, gazing at the 
fire, when the voices of many persons, apparently approaching 
the house, fell upon our ears. 

“This is the house—here’s the nearest doctor’s. 
care of the gemman,” cried several voices. 

I rushed to the door, which was already opened by the 
servant, and by the light of an adjoining lamp I beheld a con- 
siderable crowd of people half surrounding four men, em- 
ployed in supporting the body of one who, twenty rough voices 
at one and the came moment informed me, had been run over 
by a carriage. 

Conducting the four men into my surgery, I had my patient 
placed in a reclining arm-chair. He appeared covered with 
mud, and in great pain. In crossing Oxford-street, one of the 
men who assisted in bringing him informed me, he had been 
run over by the wheels of a carriage driven at a furious rate. 
The stranger, judging from a single glance at his tall and at- 
tenuated figure, had once, no doubt, been a singularly fine 
man, though now debilitated by age and grief, as his white 
hair and the furrowed lines of his open and intellectual coun- 
tenance seemed to infer. He was suffering acute pain, which 
he informed me proceeded from his right leg. I now per- 
ceived, indeed, that this limb lay in a very lifeless and unna- 
tural position. Taking my scissors from my case, I immedi- 
ately cut down the seam of the trowsers, and through part of 
the stocking, laying bare the hurt limb, which, as I had ex- 
pected, exhibited a severe fracture, through which a portion 
of ragged bone protruded. At the same moment. the old 
gentleman had with much difficulty raised himself a little, and 
now bent his eyes over the shattered leg. 

“Ha! as I thought!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of voice in 
in, self-possession and resignation were singularly 
blended. “ Fracture of the éibia and fibula, just below the 
upper third. You must have recourse to your splints.” 

At this observation, which I knew could only have emanated 
from a medical man, the slight hope of reward I had cherish- 
ed at once vanished from my mind, and I prepared as cheer- 
fully as I could to render those services to a brother of the 
profession that were called for by humanity, and rendered 
Indeed, I apparently had little rea- 
son to regret the discovery ; for, from the old man’s dress, it 
would have been reasonable to infer that his resources admit- 
ted but of a very wretched fee. 


By the time I had cleaned the wound and bandaged on the 
splints—a painful operation, which my patient bore with un- 
shrinking firmness,—he complained of considerable faintness, 
which I relieved by administering a small glass of brandy. 

“T fear this will go hard with my life,” said the old gentle- 
man, regarding my countenance with a steady glance. 

“If I were to tell you that you are not in considerable 
danger, I should deceive you, sir,” I replied, at the same time 
inwardly dreading the worst from the evidently debilitated 
state of my patient’s frame. 

“ Well, God’s will be done, and not that of'a wretched sin- 
ner like me !”” murmured the stranger, laying a kind of bitter 
emphasis upon the latter word. 

The men who had carried my patient, and who seemed to 
belong to that very doubtful class, who, without aay direct 
employment, may generally be seen congregated round the 
coach-stands in London, now took the opportunity of asking 
very significantly if they were wanted any longer. I imme- 

diately perceived their drift, and asked my patient if it would 


Take 


not be better to send a note to his family or friends to apprise 
them of the accident, before making his appearance among 


“No, it is needless; that pain is mercifully spared me and 
them. I have no family,—no friends,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, in a voice so forlorn that it went to my heart at once, 
and even for a moment seemed to affect the men standing by. 

“ Shall I call the gemman a coach ?” inquired one. 

“No,” replied my patient ; “ that is the worst conveyance 
for a broken limb. Take a cab, and obtain for me, if possible, 
a stretcher, and—” 

The old man, evidently with a strong mental effort, sup- 
pressed the anguish he felt from his fractured limb; but the 
agony he endured was but too perceptible in the writhing of 
his countenance, down which the large drops of perspiration 
trickled one after the other. I was moved at the sight, and a 
feeling of commisseration got the better of my selfishness ! 
indeed, I even forgot my own situation ct the moment, as I 
made the offer of a vacant bed in the house. 

“You are kind, sir,” he replied, a flush succeeding the 
death-like paleness of his care-stricken features. ‘“ I am not 
quite prepared to die—that is, I could wish to live some months 
longer, and I fear a removal at present might greatly increase 
the inflammation ; therefore, if I do not encumber you, I will 
accept your offer. But there is one, my kind landlady,—you 
must apprise her of my misfortune.” And he gave me his 
address, when I immediately penned a note, and which I des- 
patched by one of the men to the street in Tottenham-court- 
rood where Mr. Benfield (the name of my patient) resided. 

After giving him an anodyne draught, by assisting the men 
a little, I managed to get him carried up stairs, without in- 
ducing much additional pain from the fractured limb. 

“« Perhaps the gen’leman will have the goodness to think of 
us now,”’ said one of the men, as we got my patient into bed, 
endeavoring to assume an air of modesty which sat upon his 
coarse features with intolerable grace. 

“ True, I must remember I have to reward your humanity, 
as it is not the worldly fashion to confer favors for nothing.” 
And the old gentleman putting his hand into a small side- 
pocket of his great-coat, as it hung by hisbed-side, took out a 
sovereign, which to my surprise, he gave to be divided among 
the men. 

The sight of the sum, so much larger a donation than these 
worthies had expected to receive, wrought an almost magical 
effect upon them, and brought forth numerous professions of 
gratit " 

“T see, sir, you ’re a real gemman,”’ uttered the fellow who 
had been spokesman previously. ‘ Although I didn’t think 
of it afore, I can tell you the number of the coach as knocked 
you down.” 

“ Ttis of little consequence,” said the stranger, with a deep 
sigh. 
“ But the willain Jem Burns, as drove over your honor,” 
continued the man. 

“T forgive him with all my heart,” uttered the benevolent 
old gentleman. 

Perceiving that the sleeping potion was already beginning 
to take a slight effect upon my patient, I placed the bell-rope 
close to his head, and forbidding the expression of some thanks 
he was about to utter, I led my rough assistants down stairs, 
when they took their departure with many offers of service to 
“the queer old gen’elman, as didn’t mind people running over 
hi ” 


In the parlor I found my kind partner all anxiety to learn 
the state of our guest, and while discoursing of the suddenness 
of the occurrence, Mrs. Smith, his landlady, arrived. She 
was a woman past the meridian of life, and, with all the vul- 
gar garrulity so common to her station in society, displayed 
a strong feeling of sorrow for Mr. Benfield’s accident. Tie 
cause, indeed, of this emotion was sufficiently accounted for, 
when she informed us that her lodger had, by his great atten- 
tion and medical skill, saved the life of her eldest son. 

“Oh, sir,’ continued the widow, for such she was, ‘“ poor 
dear old Mr. Benfield is the best of men. He’s never happy 
but when he’s doing good to somebody or other; though, poor 
gentleman, his sadness at times, and his lone ways, sitting up 
as he will half through the night praying und calling himself 
names, as I’ve known him to do, makes me quite miserable. 
And then the old gentleman, if he only hears of a case of dis- 
tress, will run out in in all weathers to give relief. He’s the 
best of human beings, sir; though he often talks aif he'd 
done something wicked in his youth.” 

“Ts he not in practice as a surgeon ?” [ inquired. 

“ Oh, no, sir,” replied Mrs. Smith; “ Though I heard him 
say he was once a doctor when a young man; and then, as 
though the recollection made him miserable, he told me in his 
mild way never to ask him questions or remind him of it; so 
that I and my eldest boy, whose life he saved, fancy he might 
have been unfortunate in business.” 

“ But has he no relations or acquaintance ?” 

The kind landlady’s face assumed a look of grave thought 
as she replied, “ Oh, no; there it is where the old gentleman’s 

sadness sometimes lays. He will talk in the most moving 
way for hours together in the middle of the night of his wife 
ial children, that are dead. And then to see how hardly he 
treats himself in his living, when he thinks nothing can-be too 
good for others, it makes me quite fretful to see it; but he 





will have his own way, and says anything is gvod enough for 
him.” 


As the kind-hearted landlady seemed desirous of seeing 


breathing as I opened the door, I knew 
that he was asleep, and motioned Mrs. Smith to tread softly, 
while I shaded the light which I carried in my hand, so that 
its rays might not tend to disturb his slumbers. My patient's 
sunken cheek I perceived, as I bent over the bed fora moment, 
wore an alabaster paleness, which, with the few floating grey 
hairs streaming over his deeply furrowed countenance, gave 
him an appearance peculiarly venerable, Still, from a slight 
spasmodic play of feature, and an occasional half murmur in 
the hard breathing, it was but too easy to perceive that the 
old gentleman was in a high state uf fever, and that his sleep, 
so far from being repose, seemed— 
‘But a continuance of enduring thought.’ 

All my fears were respecting the strong tendency to fever, 
so evident in the frame of my patient, and this reflection I had 
just whispered to Mrs. Smith, when he uttered a groan; 
then followed a half muttering sound, as though he were talk- 
ing in his sleep. Fearful of awaking him, I had just motioned 
to my kind-hearted companion to follow me out of the cham- 
ber, when the slumberer, in a voice whose cavernous and half- 
stifled tone seemed to emanate from the very depths of his 
chest, exclai 

“ Blessed Lord ! when shall I be forgiven!” 

There was something so solemn in this appeal, that I was 
deeply impressed by it as I softly closed the door. 

“ That’s just like him, sir,” said Mrs. Smith, as I con- 
ducted her down stairs. “ To hear Mr. Benfield at times, 
you’d think he’d been a very wicked man; when it ’s quite 
impossible such a good man could ever have done anything 
wicked.” 

Three months passed before anything like perfect adhesion 
took place in the fractured bones. During this period I had 
many opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the character of a man, whose extensive knowledge and eru- 
dition were only equaled by his Christian philanthropy and 
humanity. From many conversations I had with him, my 
previous belief was confirmed, that my patient was jaboring 
under some painful recollection of early indiscretion or guilt, 
which his over sensitive mind, it appeared to me, seemed to 
imagine could never be atoned for in that world ‘ where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ I 
now became the confidential agent of the kind old gentleman 
in a hundred actions of the purest benevolence. Like a second 
Howard, I discovered that he had made it his study to find 
out and relieve the wretched and distressed— 

‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find fame.’ 

My own embarrassments, notwithstanding several patients 
I had obtained through the representations of Mrs. Smith, 
had now grown too serious to be concealed any longer. In- 
deed, a few days after the removal of my patient, I found 
myself in circumstances of poverty peculiarly mortifying. 

I had scarcely two pounds in the house, and my poor wife 
now indeed was inconsolable.. After revolving e variety of 
expedients, I saw but one way of obtaining money sufficient 
to defray the landlord’s demand, and therefore in a letter to 
Mr. Benfield stated my present difficulties, and requested the 
loan of twenty pounds. This gave me some pain; and while 
anxiously expecting an answer, Mr. Benfield drove up to tho 
door in a coach. _ I could not help remarking that he looked 
more than usually pale and troubled. Seizing my arm in an 
agitated and nervous grasp, he drew me into my study, and 
shut the door. 

“ And how was it I had no suspicion?” said he. “ You 
are poor; you want money; in practice, and want money. 
Why have you not told me of this before ?"’ 

I hesitated for a moment in offering him my reasons. 

“ Ah! I know the pride of a professional man. Oh! I was 
once a medical man—poor. Would I had ever remained so! 
but temptation came like a fiend. accompanied by opportu- 
nity,—and a long life of anguish has been the result.” And 
the excited old man now buried his face in his hands. I was 
moved. 

“ This is weakness, I know you will say,” he continued; 
“but, oh! if you knew adi, you would cease to wonder at 
these ebuilitions of a repentant spirit. The similarity of 
your present situation with my own on my first entrance into 
life, has called up these feelings. My prayer to heaven is, 
that you may shun the fatal rock upon which my every hope 
of eternal happiness has been wrecked. But, come ; give me 
pen and ink, at least I may reap some happiness from your 
wants.” And, hastily taking a banker's book from his pocket, 
he wrote a cheque for two hundred pounds. _ 2 

So unexpected and handsome a gift at first entirely deprived 
me of the power of returning thanks, and I attempted to ob- 
ject to receiving a sum, to the fourth part of whic I had no 
claim. But I was met inthe old gentleman’s usual deter- 
mined manner when contributing to the wants of others. 

“And, why should you not keep it?” he uttered calmly. 
« Jt has been honorably earned in the exercise of your pro- 
fession. I feel happier at this moment than I have for many 











years. Oh!” he added, raising his eyes upwards, while the 
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tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks,— oh! that some 
one in my hour of need had thus ste before me !”’ and his 
head again sunk between his hands, and for a moment he 
seemed buried in the one terrible thought that a to 
canker his existence. 
As he left my house he exclaimed, ‘God bless you! you 
have made me happy if I have in any way contributed to serve 
ou. In difficulties, in distresses, and misery, may you ever 
be enabled to resist temptation to evil. That I have not done 
so has made me the wretch you behold. When I have grown 
calmer I will again call and see you.” 
Two days passed, and I heard nothing of Mr. Benfield. On 
the third, my wife at breakfast was reminding me thatit would 


look tful if I did not call, when Mrs. Smith was an- 
. Her benevolent ledger had been threwn upon a 
sick bed the day ious, and having grown considerably 


worse, she had with his consent come for me. 

It is needless to say that I immediately waited en him. 

His greeting was as kind as usual, but, if any thing, more 
sad and solemn. He had been attacked by fever. 

“ T know I am going fast. The Almighty has already pro- 
longed my days more than”—his voice here fell into 4 mys- 
terious whis more than I had aright to expect. Ihave 
wandered about the world the last twenty years of my life, a 
wretched, and but for the all-redeeming mercies of our blessed 
Saviour, I might say, hopeless man. But now I feel—indeed 
-I have had presentiments I rely apon—that my time on earth 
is nearly up.” 

Feeling his pulse, I found it beating 130. He was, indeed, 
in a high state of fever, no doubt induced in a great measure 
by the active working of his mind. His leg that had been so 
lately fractured, I was sorry to perceive in a very inflamed 
state; and, although I insisted upon the application of leeches 
immediately, he shook his head with a mournful presentiment 
of his approaching fate. 

“Tt is of no use; but you shall have your own way, my 
young friend. I feel ‘that within which passeth show’ which 
tells me I have not long to live.” 

I left him indeed that day with the conviction that his con- 
stitution, unable to rally from the severe shock it had so lately 
received, was sinking fast, and that the excellent old man had 
but a short interval before he was destined to be ushered inte 
a better world. 

In the evening I found him considerably worse. In spite 
of tepical depletion, and other remedies I used, there still was 
a strong tendency to inflammation. His throat had become 
slightly affected, while a general languor and debility reduced 
him to a state of great weakness. Although evidently on his 
death-bed, he was resigned, and even cheerful. 

That night there was aslight inclination to delirium; which, 
however, subsided a little by the morning, when I left him en- 
joying a gentle doze, to seek for myself a brief respite from 
the fatigue of watching by his bedside. On returning in the 
evening, Mrs. Smith, who I met at the door, informed me 
that to her surprise he had sat up in bed, supported by pil- 
lows, and had employed himself during great part of the day, 
in writing some letters, notwithstanding all she could do to 
dissuade him from it, on account of the fatigue and excite- 
ment it must necessarily eccasion. 

On entering his bed-room I found him reclining in a dis- 
turbed slumber. Even since the few hours I hed last seen 
him a rapid and death-like change had taken place in his 
countenance; the features had become more sharpened, and 
wore that bluish paleness which is so characteristic of ap- 
proaching dissolution. Gazing at the old man as he now and 
then moved restlessly in his troubled sleep, I felt an emotion 
of sadness deeper than I had experienced for years. His pa- 
tience—his humility—his kind and charitable heart—his high 
and cultivated mind, blasted as it seemed, by some dark re- 
collection, threw over him, as it were, an almost romantic veil 
of interest, and made me feel for him as I had once felt for a 
father whore I had lost. 

I know no solitude equal to the melancholy of a sick cham- 
ber, when left to one’s own ruminations; the garish gleam- 
ing of the candles as their flame is reflected in gigantic shadow 
upon the bed-curtains or wall; the falling of a cinder from 
the fire; nay, the very ticking of the clock, are apt to cause 
a peculiar sense of dreariness and desolation, which is any 
= but lessened by the hard and labored breathing of the 

lying. 

While my patient slept, desirous, if possible, of relieving 
the melancholy of my thoughts, I toek up an old newspaper 
that was lying amongst some loose papers on a table near the 
bed. I mechanically began turning it over, and perceived it 
was a Scotch paper, published some twenty years previous. 
Running my eyes over its columns my attention suddenly be- 
came arrested by a heading in large characters of 

‘HORRIBLE AND MYSTERIOUS MURDER!’ 

I know not why, but there is a strange fascination that at- 
tracts one’s atttention to the narrative of crime or suffering, 
and I immediately commenced reading. To the best of my 
memory the relation ran as follows : 

“ HORRIBLE aND MysTERIOUs MuRDER.—It is our painful 
and melancholy task to announce a murder which has pa been 
committed in the very heart of our usually peaceful city, and 
which has created a sensation of surprise and alarm not easily to 
be described. The unfortunate victim, we are sorry to say, is 
Joseph Saunderson, the well-known gigantic porter, who has 
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ea 
been for so many years in the service of Messrs. , the 
bankers. Yesterday, in the morning, the unfortunate man was 
sent early with a heavy kage, mostly of gold—in amount 
£3,900, it is said—to book and enter, by the evening mail for 
London. Not returning as soon as he was e , the chief 
cashier began to grow anxious about the safety of the parcel, and 
knowing Saunderson (who had been for the fifteen years in 
the a joy of the house) to be a remarkably steady man, he was 
induced to think that something extraordinary must have occurred. 
On despatching a clerk to the coach-office it was ascertained that 
Saunderson had not been there. Suspicions of the unfortunate 
man’s character became entertained by the firm; the police were 
called in, and a general search instituted. Half an hour after- 
ward, we grieve tosay, poor Saunderson’s body was found lying 
in —— Passage welte: in his gore. The unhappy man h 
uented path to get into —— street, and had there 
met his death from the hand of some assassin or assassins at 
sent unknown. On examining the body only one wound was 
‘ound inflicted, and that was apparently by the thrust of a sharp 
knife, given with such precision that it had gone completely 
through the unfortunate man’s heart, killing him, no doubt, in- 
stantly, before any alarm could be given, and evidently inferring 
the murderer to be well acquainted with the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame. Itis needless to say, the valuable money parcel has 
been stolen by the murderer or murderers. What renders the 
circumstance so peculiarly ~~ is, that the crime should have 
been committed im the open day, and on a man whese gigantic 
strength, with a less fatal blow, might have been justly dreaded. 
This has generally induced the supposition that it has been the 
deliberate ynens act of more ian one individual. As the 
numbers of the notes are known, and the police actively on the 
search, a feverish anxiety prevails for the intelligence of the ap- 
ate of the inhuman murderers. Poor Saunderson whose 
onesty and industry had procured him the entire confidence of 
his employers, and who has thus come to a sudden and untimely 
- has left behind him a wife and five children to lament his 
oss. 





“On Tuesday a coroner’s inquest will be held, when it is to 
be hoped further particulars will be elicited.” 

“Poor Saunderson!”’ I almost unconsciously exclaimed 
with a sigh. 

My aspiration was eshoed by another so sepulchral, deep, 
and intense, so full of human agony and suffering, that I cast 
my eyes towards the couch whence the sound proceeded, in 
the full belief that it was the lest tribute of expiring nature. 
There, to my horror, I beheld Mr. Benfield sitting up in his 
bed, his few grey hairs streaming over his attenuated counte- 
nance, and his deep, sunken eyes gleaming from under his 
pent brows, apparently with a more than mortal light, as they 
steadfastly regarded me. 

“ Poor Saunderson, indeed !’’ exclaimed the old man, so- 
lemnly ; “‘ and why do you not give vent unto the feelings of 
your heart, and curse his cruel and relentless murderer ?7— 
Behold him here, in this corroded heart and withered frame ! 
You now are in possession of the fatal secret, which, for the 
last twenty years of my wretched existence, has, like some 
Gorgon, been feasting upon my entrails. Yes, behold here 
the hitherto undiscovered murderer of the uahappy Saunder- 
son!’ And the wretched man buried his livid countenance 
in his clasped hands, through which the scalding tears fell 
fast, while sighs, long and heavy, filled the little apartment. 

Conquering the shock the old man’s sudden exclamation 
had given rise to, (for his grief and repentance put every thing 
out of my mind at the moment but his sufferings,) and, hastily 
uttering I know not what words of comfort, I sprang towards 
the bed and caught him in my arms, as, overcome by his sud- 
den emotion, he fell back and fainted. 

Applying a little ammonia to his nose, he slowly opened 
his eyes, when I endeavored to allay the excitement under 
which he was laboring. 

“Ne, I must speak—I feel I must,” he exclaimed, in those 
querulous tones I had so often marked as one of the signs of 
approachir.g dissolution. ‘‘ You know my deep, my soul-in- 
volving guilt, and something—some slight portion of that re- 
morse, which, if human suffering on earth may constitute an 
expiation to the Almighty Disposer of events, I am not with- 
out hope may be taken into consideration in my final account. 
You know my guilt. Now listen to the miserable narrative of 
adyingman. Oh! beware of temptation; take warning from 
my unhappy story, and learn that any state is far preferable to 
the loss of virtue and honor. 

“‘T was young—in your own profession—my situation even 
somewhat like your own. I had married, without due reflec- 
tion in respect to my wordly means, one whom I loved more 
than I valued life. The natural gaiety of our bearts led us into 
the first society of the city in which we resided: and the usual 
consequence of living beyond an income resulted—we became 
involved, and were threatened with ruin. Oh! had I listened 
in time to her, instead of my accursed pride, and retired from 
the scene of my former extravagance, all had been well. But 
there is a web woven by Fate that I believe we are destined 
to be enmeshed in. I remained—remained to hear the insult- 
ing remark, the half sneer, the tone of pity, from those towards 
whom I had perchance felt but contempt in the days of my 
thoughtless prosperity. The changed countenance of former 
friends—the taunt of gratified malignancy from the base- 
minded, at times drove me half mad, and, I believe, changed 
my nature. Even my gentle and endearing partner failed to 
console me, and I became morose and savage, detesting my- 
self and hating all mankind. In this frame of mind, with the 
stinging reflection that the little practice I had was fast seced- 
ing from me, and that I should soon be a beggar, a temptation 
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SESE, 
the most fatal was suddenly thrown in my way. Going 
the banking-house of Messrs. to seiatve the undid 
small cheque, I accidentally heard a clerk talking to a fellow. 
servant of the house respecting a large sum they were to send 
in the morning by the mail. I knew that from the ship ping 
connection large amounts of gold were constantly being sen; 
up to London; -I had even once or twice met their trusted 
and colossal porter, the unhappy Saunderson, in that 

which I often traversed, as it saved me a considerable } 
in going to one part of the town. The devil that very nigh 
filled my mind with one apppalling idea ; it passed 

brain like lightning, as it were scathing and consuming. My 
circumstances were more desperate even than were known. 
I was daily living in the fear of an arrest. My houi8e was 
stripped of its contents. I had nothing—no hope from the 
world, still less from those who had once been friends. Oh, 
hour of horror !—I resolved upon the diabolical act of murder 
and robbery. Why should I dwell on the bloody detail? | 
waylaid my victim—struck the fatal blow with my knife ; and, 
almost before the departing breath had fled, possessed myself 
of the treasure. Ten thousend furies seemed ringing their 
plaudits in my ears as I hurried home with the package hidden 
beneath my cloak, which, before I had committed the murder, 
I had laid aside, with a villain’s foresight, and which now ey. 
ered the sanguine stains that marked me for a murderer. My 
brain was on fire. The notes, which I knew it would be dap 
gerous to pass, I buried with the package-case. You, whom 
I have left my executor, will have the direction where to find 
lt. 

‘‘ Tt was only after the hurried excitement had ceased thet 
the dreadful and soul-appalling horrors of the atrocious act 
sunk with a cold and deadly chillinto my heart. Then it was 
that my guilty mind became overwhelmed with terrors unut- 
terable. Nightly—those dreadful nights!—nightly in my 
dreams I saw the wretched victim, pale and bloody at my bed 
| side, upbraiding me with my infernal deed. Such visions wer 
| frequently followed by fits of partial insanity,—if I may % 
| term them ; in one of which my gentle wife learnt my dread- 
ful secret. Its horrors soon overwhelmed her; and in les 
than a month the tomb had closed upon her seared and blight 
ed heart. 

“ Although I lived in a thousand daily terrors, suspicion had 
never for a moment been directed towards me. Though! 
had, as it were, bartered my soul for one cursed deed, still 
had never touched a shilling of the plundered gold. The fact 
that most maddened me is to come. Saunderson had scareely 
been buried a fortnight, and my wife on the point of death, 
when news came to say an uncle in the East Indies had died, 
and left me a handsome fortune. Oh, how I cursed it in my 
heart !—and, wretch that I was !—I rashly accused Providence 
of betraying me into the commission of the most revolting 
| crime. 

“ Glad of a pretext to leave Scotland, and disdaining the 
now proffered smiles of menial parasites, I departed with my 
two children. The curse of the Almighty seemed to pursue 
me; my children within a few months of each other died: 
I was left alone—a branchless and scathed trunk upon th 
world’s waste! What language can do justice to my hor 
ror and remorse! Time, instead of alleviating, seemed only 
to strengthen the gloomy and harrowing feeling that I was pe 
culiarly marked out as an object of Divine wrath in this world, 
and that more dreaded world to come. I sought to appease 
the Divine anger by works that, emanating from other hands, 
might have been considered virtnous. But it seemed fated 
that I should never cease to feel bitterly the curse of an ac 
cusing spirit. 

“| have nearly done,” pursued the dying man, his sudden 
excitement yielding to the feelings of exhausted nature 
“‘T have left the remnant of my preperty to be applied to cer 
tain purposes* which you will find specified in that paper,” 
and he pointed to a packet lying on the table. 

His voice during the latter part of bis confession had sunk 
into a low, half-articulate whisper, that intimated a state of 
complete exhaustion. His senses were yielding to the infu- 
ence of delirium. Placing his gaunt and bony hands across 
his forehead, he began rambling for several minutes in an ut 
connected strain, that was painful to hear. 

As I perceived that his late excitement had indeed in a great 
measure caused this imbecile state, I immediately admini 
an opiate draught, which shortly had the effect of throwing 
my patient into a quiet and undisturbed slumber. This in 
duced me to seek a temporary rest in the easy arm-chair I 
occupied. I was soon in a kind of restless and uneasy doze. 

When I awoke, the first cold light of another day was 
ing threugh the curtained window, giving a sickly hue to the 
tall flame of the unsnuffed taper on the table. I listened 
eagerly, but in vain, to catch the respiration of my patient. 
All was still, save the monotonous ticking of the house clock. 

With a dread of the worst I hastily drew aside a part of the 
curtain of the bed. To my surprise and horror I beheld my 
patient kneeling up in bed, his bony hands clasped together, 
and his head thrown back, while the glassy eyes see 
rected upwards. But there was neither movement or p 
in the frame before me ! the penitent and sorrow-stricken wen 
derer had breathed his last sigh in prayer to the Almighty! 








* To be invested in certain charitable institutions. A trust that ¥* 
scrupulously fulfilled by the late esteemed writer of this paper. Eo. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1840. 


Post Office Reform.—Mr. Kendall has resigned the charge 
of the Post Office Department. Time was when we should 
have heard this announcement with regret, as we do not new— 
but let that pass. Mr. John M. Niles of Connecticut has been 
appointed Postmaster General in his stead. We believe this 
a very fair appointment. True, Mr. Niles is a vehement par- 
tisen, which is unfortunate, in the incumbent of an important 
post so easily perverted to subserve party ends. He may con- 
duct himself as uprightly and impartially as possible, yet he 
will not escape injurious suspicions— injurious not so much to 
himself as to the public service. The direction of that po- 
tential, omnipresent enginery, the General Post Office, ought 
to be in the hands of a man who is above even the suspicion 
of perverting it to a weapon of party warfare—such as John 
M’ Lean, for instance. But this, perhaps, ought not to be ex- 
pected, as times are. Mr. Niles we believe tobe a man of 
fair talents, unsullied character, and of business habits and 
capacities. He will enter upon the high duties so suddenly 
devolved upon him with a perfect knowledge that he has a 
character to make or lose in the eyes of the nation, and that, 
very possibly, but a brief opportunity will be vouchsafed him. 

Mr. Niles enters upon these duties undez circumstances 
peculiarly calculated to enlist his energies in the cause of 
Post Office Reform. Aside from patriotic and general con- 
siderations, he must be aware that, at this moment, the chance 
is but an even one of his retaining this post after the 4th of 
March next. If he shall through the season devote his time 
and abilities, so far as they may be diverted from more press- 
ing duties, to an earnest scrutiny and study of our present 
Post Office machinery, with a view te its radical renovation 
and improvement, he cannot fail to acquire honor to himself 
as well as confer lasting benefit on the country. If the party 
whose fate involves his own shall triumph in November, he 
has four fair years before him in which to execute successfully 














are 
@ newspaper taken within fifty miles of the place where pub- 
lished should be taxed but one-fourth the present postage}; 
while on those transmitted over one thousand miles the charge 
should be increased. : 


Such are some of our ideas of Post Office Reform. 





Remarkable Sagacity.—A female dancer named Fanny 
Elssler is now or was recently performing in this City, and 
there are three or four thousand people among us able and 
willing to give her one or two thousand dollars a night for so 
doing. Certain would-be Solomons of the Editorial corps— 
who are far better qualified to draw a cart than an inference 
—have stumbled upon the fact, and they triumphantly parade 
it in their columns as irresistible evidence that there is no 
serious distress or embarrassment in our City, or even in the 
country! The Lowell Courier finds such a use made of the 
statement in its neighbor of opposite politics, and it forthwith 
commends it as ‘ tle most sensible article we Have seen in the 
Advertiser for many a day.’ If this commendation be just, 
Heaven mend the wits of the Editor of the Advertiser afore- 
said—or create them, which we presume would be the appro- 
priate process. According to his logic, if two thousand of 
our vast and motley population are able to throw away a dol- 
lar each on the caperings of a dancer. it is of no sort of con- 
sequence whether the remaining two hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand have bread or not! Such is the astuteness of these 
moralizers on the follies of New-York. 

We should not have alluded to this exhibition of inanity if 
it were an isolated instance, but every reader knows that such 
is not the fact. We have known seasons within the last three 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
do not unhappily tempt them to degradation and crime. 
Again, though it be for the hundredth time, we say, there is 
distress in our commercial cities, depression in their business, 
clouds over their prospects, and destitution is the lot of many 
of their honest and worthy citizens. Let none remove to 
cities in such times, we beseech them, who are not either pos- 
sessed of a competence or certain of employment. 


IMPORTANT APPOINTMENTS. 

Joun M. Nixes, of Connecticut, (late U. S. Senator, and 
the Adm. candidate for Governor in 1839 and 1840,) Post- 
master General, vice Amos Kendall, resigned. 

Cuurcaitt C. CamBre.ene, of New-York, (Member of 
Congress from this city till 1839,) Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Russia, vice Geo. M. Dallas, resigned. 





aa 

Connecticut.—The Senate of this State balloted several 
times on the 14th for a U.S. Senator to take the place of 
Hon. Thaddeus Betts, deceased. The whole number of votes 
was 20, and Hon. Jabez W. Huntington, who has been elect- 
ed on the part of the House, received 10 on several ballots : 
on the first, Jabez W. Huntington 10, Jabez Huntington 1, 
sufficient to elect him if the last vote had been perfect. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Huntington’s vote fell off—the Whig Members 


scattering—and the election was postponed to Wednesday of 
this week. 


P. S.—The Senate again took up the subject on Wednes- 
day, and on the first ballot concurred in the election of Hon. 
Jasez W. Huntineton, of Norwich. Mr. Huntington has been 
a Member of Congress, and now holds the office of Judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

PennsyLvania.—The Legislature of this State assembled 





years when thousands on thousands of the people of New- 
York were utterly destitute of employment or the hope of it, 
and depending on charity or friendship for their food; an 


|| of the W d Means. 
even then one or two depraved journals in our midst, and two || pat ear a aie —— 


| at Harrisburg on Tuesday the 12th inst.—under its old organ- 
|| ization, of course. The great object of anxiety is the raising 


To this end, Mr. Hinchman has 








'.__ || Submitted to the House a bill providing for the payment of 
or three hundred thoughtless echoes elsewhere, were mocking | the accruing interest on the State Debt, the continuation of 
at every statement of the facts, because, forsooth! some few || 


: . || unfinished Improvements, the Enlargement of the Union 
hundreds of fino ladies were able to promenade Brosdway in || Canal, &c. The Governor is to borrow of the Banks the 


extravagant dresses—possibly paid for—and es many ‘high | 





the plans which may seem best adapted to promote the pub- 
lic good. But, if the elections shall have a contrary result, 


he may secure to himself the credit of devising and recom- || “oman 
mending such measures as the public exigencies and the pub- \ : 
lic voice demand, leaving to his successor the difficulties and | 


responsibilities of reducing them to practice. So, in any 
event, we look for a thorough Reform Report and recom- 
mendations from our new Postmaster General next December. 

With the hope of calling the attention, rot of the Postmaster 
General, but of the People, to the importance of Post Office 
Reform, we will again state briefly the measures which seem 
to us desirable and requisite. They are— 

1. The abolition or radical retrenchment of the Franking 
Privilege, so as to confine its exercise to communications 
strictly official. Let Members of Congress and higher digni- 
taries, who wish to send electioneering documents or private 
letters by mail, pay the transportation, the same as other 
people. Why not? 

2. A reduction and more equitable adjustment of the Rates 
of Postage—say five cents under cighty miles, ten cents under 
two hundred, fifteen cents under five hundred, twenty under 
one thousand, twenty-five over one thousand. These are 
higher than the rates need be, if the abuses of Franking were 
corrected; but we are willing to go slowly and surely. If a 
letter can be conveyed from one end of England to the ether 
for two cents, one may certainly be conveyed from New-York 
to Albany, Philadelphia or Hartford for five times that sum. 

3. A revision of the present absurd system of charging let- 
ters according to the number of pieces they are guessed to 
contain, instead of by weight or size. At present, one letter 
of half an ounce is charged but one postage, while another no 
larger or heavier is often charged chree or four postages. 

4. A revision of the charges for transmitting newspapers, 
80 as to give the local presses a fair chance. Now our paper 
and others twice as large are disseminated through Chautau- 
que County, 400 miles distant, at the same charge that is im- 
posed on the journals of that County—a most unjust scale of 
taxation. With New-York papers sent to Missouri, Iowa and 
Arkansas, the case is still more glaring. The Government 
ought to encourage the wide dissemination of newspapers, 
but not by such glaring partiality as this. In our judgement, 
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bucks’ were daily and nightly to be found dissipating estates 
which they had never earned in hotels, theatres, and gaming- | 
But did this prove any thing to the purpose? Sup- | 


pose the business of our City had really been totally paralyzed || 


and its resources swept away at a blow, who does not know || "SP 
P y ; || Inptana.—The State Election in Indiana takes place on 


| } 


that such scenes—perhaps on a more limited scale—would 
still have been presented? Aside from the notorious truth 
that much of the dissipation and prodigality witnessed in our 
own as in other great cities is the work of strangers—spend- 
thrifts who, having suddenly come in possession of property, 
rush to the most advantageous place for getting rid of it— 
who does not know that a few might have the means of luxury 
though the many were starving? Why, then, is the prodigality 
of the few paraded as a disproof of the alleged privations of 
the many ? 


We seek no sympathy for New-York—she asks nothiag 
further than the payment of what is actually due her, and that 
is much more than she will obtain. ‘The times are out of 
joint,’ and she must bear their evils as she may, ever hoping 
and struggling for the bright days of commercial and general 
prosperity. These may be far off, though we fervently trust 
they are not. But while things remain as they are, it is use- 
less, it is mischievous, it is cruel to talk of the depression and 
embarrassment which exist with flippant levity or stupid in- 
credulity. We are often provoked as well as pained at meeting 
in the City some acquaintance of former days who has just 
come here to seek employment—perhups to ‘ make his for- 





tune!’ On being asked if he does not know that these are 
not times to crowd into cities—that the causes which render 
employment scarce and recompense inadequate in smaller 
towns or villages bear with tenfold force upon New-York, he 
will often reply that he had indeed heard something about 
prostration of business, &c. &c. but that had become an old 
story, and he was told on the other hand that there was more 
humbug thar truth in it! And thus hundreds are seduced 
from week to week to leave the green and pleasant country, 
where they might find something to do if they would bend 
their pride to it, and come here to pace the dusty pavements 
from hopeless morn to weary night, with a moral certainty of 


Three Millions which they are obliged to lend the State in con- 
sideration of its lenity, and beside this a general tax upon the 
property of the State, amounting in the average to about one 
| mill on the dollar is proposed to be levied. The fate of the 
| bill is doubtful. 


| the first Monday of August, and will be warmly contested.— 
Gen. T. A. Howard, the Van Buren candidate for Governor, 
is universally known and popular as one of the ablest and best 
men in the State. Judge Samuel Bigger, the Harrison can- 
| didate, is also an estimable man, but a later emigrant to the 
State, and less gifted as an orator and electioneerer. We have 
no doubt that Gen. Howard will run ahead of his ticket—far 
ahead of his party. A recent Administration letter from In- 
dianapolis claims twelve thousand majority for Howard and 
seven thousand for Van Buren in November. 
relative distance is about right. 


We suspect the 





Arxansas.—Hon Archibald Yell announces himself a can- 
didate for reélection es Governor of Arkansas, in an able ad- 
dress to the People of that State, in which he declares himself 
strongly against a Protective Tariff, against a distribution 
among the States of the Proceeds of the Sales of Public Lands, 
and in favor of Mr. Van Buren’s reélection. He is so strong 
| in the State that the Whigs have pitted no candidate against 
him, though they will contest every thing else. They are evi- 
dently preparing for a spirited struggle, and will poll more 
votes than ever before. 

Postscript to Quarto Edition. 
Saturday Morning, May 23. 

Concress.—The Sub-Treasury bill was at length got up in 
the House of Representatives on Thursday. The Opposition 
Members had resisted for several days, contending that the 
Army and Navy Appropriation bills should first be disposed of, 
so as to leave no pretext for hurrying or choking off the debate 
on the Sub-Treasury. But the Senate bill is at length before 
the Committee of the Whole, and Mr. Cushing of Massachu- 
setts, made on Thursday a very able speech in opposition to it. 
He had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

In the Senate, the General Bankrupt Law is still the order 








finding no employment, and finally returning penniless and 
spirit-broken to their homes, if their desperate circumstances 


of the day. Mr. Strange has concluded, and Mr. Talmadge 


is to follow. 
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Virein1a.—We give below the nearest approximation to 
the actual result of the late Virginia Eelection, popular and 
otherwise, that we have been enabled to compile. We are 
aware that it is by no means perfect, and that even its general 
aspect may be objected to. In many Counties—for instance, 
Essex, Ohio, Preston, and Richmond City—the vote above 
given was not a clear party one, but the majorities are about 
what they would have been in a severe party contest. [We || 7 
give the Senatorial Vote wherever there was a Senatorial 
Election; in other Counties, the highest Delegate of each 
party, respectively. ] 

It will be seen that in the ninety-three Counties where there 
was a party contest, the majority for Van Buren in 1836 was 
3,403 ; in the same Counties there is now an aggregate ma- 
jority for the Harrrison tickets of 4,756, errors excepted.— 
This indicates a change in about two-thirds of the State of 
8,159—overbalancing the entire majority given to Mr. Van 
Buren in 1836, allowing no change in the uncontested Coun- 
ties. Of these, Accomac, Cabell, Isle of Wight, Page, Shen- 
andoah, and Surry, will probably do better for Mr. Van Buren 





than in 1836 ; in the others, the probability lies the other way. 
Popular Vote. Delegates. Popular Vote. 
: 1840. 1 . 1839. 836. 
Counties. y, Buren. Har. ee W. VB. AB Whig. 
Albemarle ......482....677 8..0 28..0 676....524 
Alle: ANY eeeeeee 148, 84 ®.1 6..2 153.... 30 
Amelia ........252....229 o..2 12..0 180.... 83 
Amberst........311....357 1..0 1.0 255... .246 
Bath ......0+++-192....186 0..3 1.0 206....114 
Botetourt & 2 ...472....408 @..8 6..2 79 
Roanoke §... 13 maj. 0..1 0..1 O. 00161 
Bedford . oo 283... .595 2..0 2..0 482....511 
Berkeley .. eeepece 372....474 2..0 2..0 266....380 
| ee 406....338 O08 ‘Deed 413....181 
Brunswick......316 170 0..2 0..2 258....177 
Buckingham ....503....505 2..0 2..0 468... .297 
Campbell ......237....560 2..0 2..0 477. ...478 
pe 2 gma tert rs” 348 317....219 
arles Cit; 31....103 
New tm 290.;.:306 2..0' 1..0 57... 108 
Charlotte .......937 + 343 1..0 1..0 332... .245 
ark an «++» 160...-151 
—— ' rime, (Orel Oved = 301... 188 
Culpeper ....... 295....401 1..0 1..0 242....251 
Cumberland ....262....302 Sut Sat 216....241 
Dinwiddie ......358. ...325 0..1 1..0 161....168 
ge me 102....221 1..0 1..0 + one 
WSO vccccccces OcccclS? 1.08 1..8 87....130 
i ee ee 0..1 0..1 176....230 
Fauquier ....... 307....554 2..0 2..0 363... .429 
Fayette and - 53....301 1..0 1..0 130,...120 
Nicholas. . - 24....250 “s <i .scckee 
Floyd....... tileer. i lie7 S.8 3 293.... 8 
Fluvanna eoccees 51....248 I..8 12.0 300.... 56 
Franklin........442....547 $..0 2..0 538... .348 
Frederick ...... 658.... 595 0..1f 0..2 518... .221 
Giles & Mercer. 138 ma). ®..8 @..2 254....159 
Gloucester ..... maj.12 1..0 1..0 126....177 
Greenbrier. .....173....468 1..@ 1..0 218....371 
= rege . -602 $..8 1..2 407... .396 
Hanover ..... maj. 30 1..0 0..1 386... .268 
Hardy eecccece “160. oe Jl9 1..0 1..0 137... .285 
Henrico ......-.329....503 1..0 1..0 246... .287 
Henry ...ccccee 215....277 1..0 1..0 213... .238 
James City.... 3....131 4....109 
York and Wil- 1....179 1..0 1..0 3.... 57 
liamsburg.... 2.... 88 4.... 68 
Jefferson .......5373....519 3..0 2..0 269....400 
Jackson and 2 ..200..,.132 0 152,...113 
Mason.....§ -.215....262 Or! 1..0 170. ...204 
Kanawha. ......222....432 1..0 1..0 228....497 
ing and Queen.314. ...302 @..3 -0,.1 275....199 
| am a ag ee waa -169 1..0 1..0 52....141 
Lo eeccces 1697 3..0 3..0 254....935 
Louies oc ccccce oy +. 2383 @..1  “O..3 458....116 
Lunenburg .....280....210 0..1 0..1 202. ...132 
Mathews and ] .192. ...175 131.... 61 
Middlesex. §.127.... 85  Orrt 0-1 96.... 62 
Mecklenburg. . 414, o + 293 0..2 0..2 420. ...206 
Monongalia .. * 21021; «+820 Wat Seok $913... .329 
Monroe ........ 431....417 0..3 @6..23 358... .223 
— gi ¢ 327. 100383001 0,1 399... .163 
Morgan ....++..142,...195 1..0 0..1 100.... 46 
Marshall .......395....427 1..8 1..0 297. 22.227 
Nansemond.....294....386 1..8 1.0 76....185 
Nelson «2.0... maj. 135 1..0 1..0 219....118 
Norfolk Borough .232....435 1..0 1..0 98... .234 
Do. County ..464....631 8..0 2..0 163... .320 
be meee coe 60-889 1.8 1.0 6....284 
Northumberland .297. ...118 @..1 6.2 168.00 F7 
Nottoway. e0ceeee 807... .209 0..1f 0..1 174.... 70 
Ohio . oo 0c0++-2.156....446 1..0 1..0 239... .536 
Patrick.........152.,..357  1..0 1..0 294....177 
Pegi 1. 0357... ,678 2..0 2..0 529... .641 
Pocahontas .....171....110 @..1 .._ 1..0 135.... 42 
Powhattan...... ate 1..0 0O..1 176....161 
Preston .......- 06....110 0..1 0..1 300....156 
_Prince Edward oon. abe 3. - 1 273... .216 
Prince George. . - 225. «2.142 0..1 O..1 154.... 71 
Princess Anné.. .281....377 1..0 1..0 56....195 





| 








Randolph. ......280....409 1..0 0..1 160, ...393 
Ra; -295....319 1..0 1..0 196....171 
— ¢ ong 2..0 2,.0 379... «408 
Richmond City.. 51....418 1..0 1..0 138....455 
Russell.........518....373 0..1 0,.1 385.... 9 
Scott ..eesee....413....115 0..1 0..1 316.... 10 
Smyth...... oo e28l....251 0..1 0..1 229.2... 7 
Southampton.. + -369....355 0..1 O..1 192... .185 
= Smet -338....371 1..0 1..8 282....207 
tafford ....... +271... .252 0..1  0..1 178....146 
Tyler. oe cece 280. .4.372 1..0 1..0 223....143 
Ao bes = 20-253 0..1 0O..1 608.... 70 
eecees eee 466 1..0° 1..0 249....315 
he on an 1..0 0..1 369....112 
Total..e... 23,405 28,161 22,428 19,025 
Accomac..... MgAtm mat) 1..]} 2..0 30... .617 
a ececeee Do. 2..0 2..0 302... .821 
Cabell gga toretam of votes s.)0.c1 Ox.) 206....192 
Chesterfield... (No Opp.cand.) 0..1 0..1 353... .243 
Goochland..... Do. do. 6.1, 6.1 282.... 67 
Grayson....... Do. do. 0..1 0..1 377...- 50 
Greensville.... Do. do. 0..1 0..1 171....102 
Halifax........ Do. do. 0..2 0..2 732....183 
Harrison ...... Do. do. 0..2 0..2 601... .246 
Isle of Wight.. Do. do. 0..1 0..1 253.2... 49 
King ae: Do. do. 0..1 0..1 185.... 68 
Lancaster an 76.2... 93 
een 0 1..0 on ‘on 
Lee ..cccscces Se cand.)0..1 0..1 330.... 62 
Lewis and (Noreturn 9 1 9.1 243....144 
Braxton ++. Of votes.) : = 42.... 15 
aN ..+eee..(NoOpp. cand.) 0..1 1..0 157.... 57 
Madison........ (No Opp. 0..1 0..1 307.... 32 
sa & Green. - Opp: 0..1 0O..1 386....217 
ecccccccces 0..1 0..1 247.... 18 
Penticton . ..(NoO; —s ‘eand.) 0..2 0..2 382... .217 
Petersburg. "(No Adm.cand.) 1..0 1..0 125. ...183 
Prince William. — cand,) 0..1 0..1 232.... 96 
ee Do. do. 0..2 0..2 792. ...129 
Shenandoah . Do. do. 0..2 0..2 735... 52 
Sussex ......00 Do. do. 0..1. 0..1 213.... 46 
Surry ....0s. Do. do. @..1° @,.2 108.... 41 
Tazewell . Do. do. 0..1 0..1 259.... 2 
Westmoreland. (No Adm. Cand.) 1. 1..0 1.4.0 52... .150 
Patel .ccoee ee eeeercccces -70 62 71 63 30,945 23,612 


* We understand that the Sheriff has given Mr Corbin the return. 


+ Messrs. Byrd and Cather (each returned) have wisely agreed to 
refer their contest to the People at the Presidential Election. 


t We hear that the Sheriff, after all, declines to return either Booth 
or Fitzgerald. 
|| Gen. Bayly, ‘Impracticable’ Whig, we do not count either way. 


incall 
Cwenty-Sixth Congress. 

On Thursday the 14th inst. the Senate was engaged in the 
discussion of the bill for the establishment of a Uniform Sys- 
tem of Bankruptcy. Mr. Henderson of Mississippi, Mr. 
Wall and Mr. Crittenden, occupying the floor by turns. 


In the House the Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of the disturbance created by Jesse A. Bynum and 
Rice Garland, made a Report containing a number of Reso- 
lutions relative to the conduct of Members of Congress.— 
The Report appeared not to meet the views of many beside 
the Committee, for a great variety of propositions were, im- 
mediately after it had been read, presented for the considera- 
tion of the House. Mr. Jenifer proposed that any member 
who shall insult another shall immediately after make an 
apology or be expelled. Mr. Holmes of S. C. offered a res- 
olution that Mr. Bynum and Mr. Garland be each expelled 
forthwith; the latter proposition excited the surprise of Mr. 
Proffitt, who remarked that “he had never contemplated the 
expulsion of either of the members, and contended that the 
member from Louisiana had done nothing worthy of expul- 
sion. The offence committed was in harmony with the actions 
of the present Congress. The session began in riot and rev- 
olution, and without much interruption such had been its 
progress.” Finally the subject was re-committed to the 
Committee. 

In Senate, on Friday, the Bankrupt Bill was further de- 
bated, and the Steamboat Bill was called up. The Senate 
adjourned over to Monday. 

In the House, the report of the Committee on Printing to 
reduce the prices of the Printing of the House 15 per cent., 
was agreed to. The minority of the Committee wished to re- 
duce it 25 per cent. A motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the Sub-treasury Bill was barely lost—yeas 117, 
nays 83, net two-thirds. The bill to amend the bill remitting 
the duties on goods destroyed by fire in New-York was ordered 
toa third reading, but on Saturday was lost, yeas, 88, nays 
95. A motion to reconsider was made and lost; and a similar 
motion relative to the vote on the printing report was lost also. 

On Saturday, some time was spent in the House in an en- 
deavor to procure a reconsideration of a vote of the previ- 





—_—_—_—_—_L—_——_— ees 
ous day reducing the price of printing. The object was to 
secure a farther reduction. The question was taken on the 
passage of New-York Fire Bill and it was lost. Yeas 88; 
nays 95. A motion to reconsider was lost. 

On Monday, the discussion of the Bankrupt Bill was cop. 
tinued in the Senate, by Mr. Webster, who, in a speech of 
great ability repelled the objections to the Bill and advocateg 
its passage. He commenced by making the minute analysis 
and nice distinctions of the subject which the accomplishmen 
of this purpose now especially required, and concluded with 
an emphatic appeal to Senate to pass this measure as one of 
imperative duty and of unquestioned humanity and mercy, yp. 
defiled, uncontaminated, unmixed with any thing of party or 
of politics, _Mr. Strange obtained the floor and the Senate 
adjourned. , 

In the House Mr. Atherton moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to offer a resolution that the House would, g 
12 o’clock, go into Committee of the Whole the neg 
day on the Sub-Treasury bill, and at the same hour om 
each succeeding day until disposed of, \and that the bil) 
should take precedence over all other business. A vote of 
two thirds of the House being necessary, and the Yeas being 
only 105 to 95, the motion was lost. A motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, was als 
lost. The residue of the day was spent in the reception of 
petitions. 

On Tuesday in the Senate, the bill to provide for outstand- 
ing military claims was taken up and discussed. Mr. Strange 
proceeded with the discussion of the Bankruptcy System 
until the Senate adjournec. 

The Heuse resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on 
the bill heretofore reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs entitled “ A bill to carry into effect a convention be 
tween the United’States and the Mexican Republic.” After 
some discussion the bill was ordered to a third reading ; and 
having been read a third time was passed. The Bill for the 
relief of Insolvent debtors to the United States was also 
passed. The Bill to secure the Freedom of Election was 
taken up and a discussion thereon continued until the adjoum- 
ment. 

The Senate, on Wednesday, was engaged during the first 
part of the day on a Report adverse to the claim of W. and 
J. Cook. The claimants were owners of a vessel called the 
Lord Nelson, which had been seized on Lake Ontario a few 
months before the late war with Great Britain, charged with 
a violation of our embargo lews. No action was had on the 
subject, and the Senate proceeded to discuss the Bankrupt 
Bill. Mr. Norvell had the floor when the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, the bill to guard the freedom of elections, 
was discussed by Mr. Brown of Tennessee, and others. The 
debate turned on Tennessee politics. The bill was finally re 
jected. Yeas 108; Nays 53. Mr. Atherton moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, for the purp se of taking up the Sub-Treasury Bill, and 
it was agreed to. Mr. Cushing, after the bill had been read, 
rose and moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 
He expressed his willingness to yield the floor to Mr. Atherton, 
provided he wished to make an exposition of the views of the 
friends of the bill. Mr. Atherton said there was no neces 
sity for an exhibition of its merits. As had been remarked, 
heretofore, every Member of this House was sent here 
vote for or against this bill. The gentleman had now moved 
to strike out the enacting clause, without allowing any op- 
portunity for going into the details of the measure. This 
course threw the burden on that gentleman to state his objec 
tions to the bill, and when he had done so, he (Mr. A.) would 
endeavor to reply to him. Mr. Cushing was about to go 0, 
but there was a general cry for rising, and the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 





Naylor vs. Ingersoll.—The scrutiny in this-case terminated 
at Philadelphia last week. We believe that some irregulari- 
ties in the election of 1838 have been proved—not, however, 
confined to one party—but we have yet seen no reason to 
doubt that Mr. Naylor had a majority of the votes actually 
cast, and was properly returned. 





State Legislature.—The whole number of Acts passed by 
the Legislature of this State at its late Session is 327. The 
titles of the most important are given in another column. 
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LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE STEAM SHIP BRITISH QUEEN. 

The steam ship British Queen arrived last Saturday morn- 
ing in thirteen days and eleven hours, from Portsmouth, bring- 
ing Liverpool dates to the 30th of April and London to the 
jst of May. We have gleaned carefully from the files the 
most important and interesting intelligence. 

ENGLAND. 

It is stated, without official warrant, it appears, that the 
subject of the Maine Boundary Question has been settled. 
Acorrespondent of the Boston ‘ Morning Post’ declares that 
the rumor to that effect is entirely without foundation, but from 
other sources, quite as late, it seems that the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, which made the River St. John the 
boundary between the two countries, is to be the basis of a 
new arrangement, and that as an indemnity to Maine for any 
supposed rights she may possess to land North of the St. John, 
the British Government is to pay her £200,000, or about half 
amillion of dollars. Doubtless despatches have come forward 
by the British Queen, which will apprise our Government of 
the posture of the negociation. 


There was a small improvement in trade, not sufficient to 
be relied on permanently. In Sheffield things looked gloomy ; 
great distress prevailed there. In Mancheseer it was better, 
but in the manufacturing districts generally there was much 
suffering. Money was abundant. 


Seductions.—A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Commons, to enable justices of the peace in special Session, 
on proof of two witnesses, whereof the woman seduced may 
be one, to impose a penalty of not exceeding £30, to be paid 
within eighteen months, to the party complaining, or levied 
by distress, or to commit for six months. The same power is 
also proposed in.case of breach of promise of marriage. 

CHINA AND ENGLAND. 

The well informed in England are by no means desirous of 
carrying things to extremeties in relation to the Chinese. 
They are aware that a power possessing one-third of the popu- 
lation in the world—one-third of all the money in the world— 
and one-third of all the fighting-men in the world, is not.so 
very easily subdued. The Chinese are a cunning, well-inform- 
ed nation. They know that if England obtains a footing in the 
Celestial Empire, they will hold on, as they did in India. The 
appeal, therefore, will be made to the patriotism of the Chinese, 
to protect the independence of their country ; and although in 
acontest by sea, their junks will be destroyed, and on land 
they may suffer severely, yet they move in such immense 
masses, and Jive so abstemieusly, that no foreign power can 
ever hold possessian of any part of their territory for any 
length of time. If there is any door opened for negociation 
finally, there will be no war. 

The Chinese difficulties have arisen in part from the killing 
of a native by some English sailors, in a row, and the refusal 
of Capt. Elliot to surrender the culprits for trial by the 
Chinese authorities. He thought it best to take the matter 
into his own hands, and therefore, after a trial of some sort, 
sentenced five of the sailors to a certain period of imprison- 
meht in England. They arrived, about the end of April, and 
were almost immediately set at liberty, the law officers of the 
Crown being of opinion that Captain Elliot had no authority 
to sentence them as he had done. 

FRANCE. 

The Duke of Nemours was married, on the 27th, to the 
Princess Victoria of Coburg, on which occasion the King ex- 
tended the ‘ amnesty’ of May. 

France has appropriated $300,000 to keep up the blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, and there is some idea entertained of taking 
possession of that Republic. 

Lewis, the Philadelphia absconding Cashier, had been ar- 
rested, at the instance of our Minister, at Paris. He surren- 
dered some stock certificates, but had with him very little 
Money. 


There had been more corn riots in some of the provinces, 
but nothing serious. They were allayed without the shedding 
of blood. 

A petition has been presented to the Chambers, requesting 
that measures should be taken for exhuming the relics of Na- 

leon, and conveying them to France. As that petition has 

m taken into consideration, and has been referred to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, there is reasonable ground for 
believing that negotiations will be entered into with the Brit- 
ish Government on the subject, and that the relics will be de- 
livered up. 
ALGIERS. 


The Dukes of Orleans and Aumale arrived on the 13th, and 
were warmly received by the French troops. Shiek el Arab, 
an ally of France, had been successful in routing one of Abd- 
el-kader’s chiefs. The safety of the African colony depends 
on a vital blow being struck against the power of the Emir, 
and the hostile tribes who have now obeyed his summons to 
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a holy war. Abd-el-kader was at Medeah with his regular 
forces. He had fortified some of the mountain passes, and 
was busy in exciting the insurrection even among the most 
distant. He has offered temptations of money and land to 
such French soldiers as may desert. His irregular troops 
carry their audacity to a great length, and notwithstanding 
the presence of 30,000 French troops in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Algiers, extensive robberies of cattle are daily per- 
petrated. The whole force of Marshal Vallee now amounts 
to 50,000 men. spans. 


There had been another breaking up of the cabinet, several 
of the Ministers having resigned. Only one new appoint- 
ment is announced—thet of Count Clonard to be Minister of 
War. General Evans had gone to Madrid, to make, or at- 
tempt, some settlement of the claims of the Spanish Legion. 
No military movements of any importance are mentioned. 

Madrid letters of the 21st say the health of the young 
Queen is very delicate; and the physicians having advised 
change of air, her mother the Regent purposes to make a tour 
with her, either in Andalusia or in the Basque provinces. 

The cause of the Constitutional Government is progressing 
in the provinces, by the defeat of the Carlists. In addition 
to the fort at Castellote, that of Alleaga has fallen into their 
hands, and the whole garrison taken prisoners. Brigadier 
Zurbano, on the 19th, routed the Ist Aragonese Carlist bat- 
talion, and took 300 of the rebels, with a considerable quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition. 

The fortress of Alleaga, just captured, will become, in the 
hands of the Queen’s army, an important strong-hold. It is 
placed between two little rivers, on the top of a craggy rock, 
ineccessible on one side and easily defended on the other. 
Cabrera considered it to be the palladium of his army; but a 
sort of fatality pervades the Carlist ranks, and they seem now 
to be powerless. The fort is supposed to be capable of keep- 
ing a considerable army in check. 

NAPLES. 

The King of the French has offered his mediation in the 
dispute between Great Britain and Sicily. It appears that 
M. Guizot, the French Embassador, when he receiyed the 
information of the rupture which had taken place, immediately 
repaired to the Foreign Office, and tendered the mediation of 
France. This condition, however, among others, is stipulated 
by the French Ministry, namely: that the whole negotiation 
relative to Naples shall be conducted by the French Govern- 
ment alone. They have demanded, also, that hostilities 
should be suspended forthwith. 

The offer of French mediation has been subsequently con- 
tradicted ; and letters from Malta, dated April 17th, announce 
that the British Minister, Mr. Temple, had, on the previous 
day, directed the commanders of the Bellerophon, Jaseur, and 
Hydra, to commence immediate reprisals, and to capture all 
vessels sailing under Neapolitan colors, and bring them to 
Malta. Neapolitan vessels in the port of Malta have also 
been placed under embargo by order of the British Minister. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter from Odessa brings intelligence of another victory 
gained by the Circassians ovor their opprossors. They have 
taken a Russian fort with a battery of tweny guns. The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, are on the eve of invading Circassia 
with another army, and it is supposed that 40,000 men now at 
Sebastopol are destined for that purpose. 

The last news from the expedition to Khiva confirm the 
previous accounts of its failure ; but these accounts being from 
St. Petersburg, where nothing unfavorable to Russia is per- 
mitted to be published, the failure is softened down into a 
concentration of troopsatthe Emba, in the entrenchments erect- 
ed by the Russians at the commencement of this disastrous 
campaign. The troops are said to have encountered tremen- 
dous hurricanes and intense cold, 26 degrees and more below 
the freezing point. They had not met wit the Tartar enemy. 
The English government, it is said, has intimated to the Rus- 
sian Embassador that if the expedition be renewed or perse- 
vered, the government of India will send an army upon the 
Oxus, and will occupy the most important points in that quar- 
ter by its troops. 

Thirty-three priests of the Romish united Greek church have 
been exiled from Russia for having signed an act signifying 
their adhesion to the church of Rome. 


INDIA. 

We find only the following paragraph relating to India : 

The Eco de l’Orient contains advices from Bombay, to the 
29th of February. The Governor General was at Aliahabad. 
It is rumored that some important changes are to be made in 
the government of the East Indies. The seat of government 
is to be transferred from Calcutta to Bombay, the presidencies 
abolished, and the whole of the British possessions in the 
East Indies divided into Northern and Southern India. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Advices from Switzerland gtate that all the districts of Up- 
per Valais are now settled, and have all adopted the consti- 
tution. 

GREECE. 

The internal condition of Greece appears to get worse rather 
than better. The whole kingdom is still overrun with Bavar- 
tans, who have the government of the country in their hands. 








Great distress prevailed, and the price of a had 





been considerably augmented. The severity of the winterhad 
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been such, that of 500,000 cattle had peri in 

snow in Rounsiit cles ieee 
EGYPT. 

If the letters in the London papers may be credited, the 
British are quietly slipping into a quarrel with the Pacha, 
which may hasten the issue of the Turco-Egyptian question. | 

Mehemet Ali had shown out the absolute, in his intercourse 
with the representatives of the great powers at this court. 
The attempts of the British government to procure the return 
or release of such officers of the Turkish fleet at Alexandria 
as disliked their detention, had produced an order from Me- 
hemet Ali, forbidding the return of those officers on pain of 


The Pacha has peremptorily refused to restore the Turkish 
fleet till the difficulty between himself and the Porte is settled, 
and threatened to shoot the first man who attempted to return. 
The British Government had caused the detention at Corfu, of 
two Ionian vessels, having on board 400 Ionian recruits for 
Mehemet Ali. When the English Embassy officially commu- 
nicated this fact to Mehemet, he was so much irritated that 
he threatened a revolt against the Porte in Albania and Asia 
Minor. To this, Col. Hodges is said to have made a some- 
what unusual threat in diplomacy: “ If,” said he, “ you per- 
sist in the use of language of this nature England wi ver- 
tse you in three months.” The Consuls of the other European 
powers temporarily patched up the quarrel, but it was said 
that the ultimatum of the British Government had gone to the 
Pacha. A formal demand was to be made for the restoration 
of the Turkish fleet, and in the event of the Pacha’s refusal 
the English Consul and other British subjects were to leave 


Egypt. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sir Henry Fane, recently commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India, died on board the Malabar, on the 24th of 
March. F 

A boat has been propeled on the river Neva by Electro 
Magnetism; with what degree of success is not stated. 

Arrangements for a line of steam packets to the West In- 
dies are completed. The packets are to be of 1,250 tons 
burthen, and to be ready for sea by the autumn of 1841. 

The Cork Theatre was totally destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, April 12,—supposed to have been caused by 
an escape of gas. Mr. and Mrs. Wood had taken their benefit 
the night before. 

A proclamation has made its appearance, dated from SiciLY, 
declaring the Independence of the Island, and proclaiming 
the Prince of Capua its future “ Constitutional King.” 

Benjamin West’s picture of the Annunciation, painted for 
the church of St. Marylebone, was sold on the 29th of April, 
by order of the vestry, at auction, for ten guineas! It was 
painted in 1817, and the artist was paid for it £800. 

On the 24th of March the great Hebrew printing office at 
Wilna was destroyed by fire—loss estimated at 200,000 silver 
rubles. 

A meeting was held in London, April 24, to protest against 
the “ opium war”—Earl Stanhope in the chair. Strong re- 
solutions were adopted, and it was resolved that they should 
be done into Chinese and sent to the Emperor China. 


The great Anti-Slavery Conference is to commence its sit- 
tings in London on the 12th of June. The venerable Thomas 
Clarkson has declared his intention to be present. 

The Post Office stamps were to come into use the 6th inst. 

A heavy fall of snow took place at Rome on the 25th of 
April. Such a circumstance has not been witnessed there so 
late in the year since 1505. 

Don Miguel has published a letter in which he distinctly 
and emphatically denies his rumored voluntary renunciation of 
all claim to the crown of Portugal. No matter. He will 
never ke able to get it. 


On the 31st March, the Chamber of Magnates of the Hun- 
garian Diet adopted, after an animated debate, the law allow- 
ing the Jews to acquire landed property, and to be members 
of Guilds, The law will be immediately presented to the 
King for his sanction. 

It is said that the loss of men in the Russian expedition 
against Khiva, has been considerable; thet all the camels have 
perished, and that so great a number of horses have died that it 
has been found necessary to abandon the artillery. 

The Earl of Mulgrave (son of the Marquis of Normanby) 
arrived in Washington on Sunday last, the bearer of despatches 
to the British Minister. 

Frexcu Risson Trape.—The following account of the 
state of the ribbon manufacture at Saint Etienne, is taken 
from the Courrier de Lyon: “ The number of weavers with- 
in the arrondissement amounts to 27,500, including both sexes. 
The silk employed amounts to 5,700 bales, of the average 
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weight of 70 kilogrammes each, which at 58 francs the kilo- 
gramme requires a capital of 23,385,600 francs. The cost of 
labor and other materials, with the interest on the capital and 
the profit of the manufacturers, are estimated at three-fifths of 
the raw material, and make a gross luce of 37,416,960f. 
The ribbons are made with three rent looms, horizontal 
ones, upright ones, and others, locally termed bar-looms, each 

ing a different species of ribbon. There are about 
18,000 looms of the first kind, 550 of the second, and 5,000 
bar-looms, of which about 1,225 are Jacquard’s looms. It is 
estimated that 350,900 ells a-day are made. The manufac- 
turers are calculated at about 200, with about 500 clerks, ware- 
hougemen, and porters.” é, 

The following is from the Siate Gazette of Prussia: “ of 
the 476,386 inhabitants of St. Petersburgh, there are 200,000 
more men than women. There are in the ital 1,123 ec- 
clesiastics; 1,232 general officers; 12,474 foreigners; and 
238 actors and actresses. The number of houses is 8,665, of 
which 5,405 are built of wood. There are 41 chemists, 4 
foundling hospitals, 6 charitable institutions, 33 Government 
and 37 private printing-offices ; 2,572 shops, and of these 181 
are milliners and dress-makers, 38 confectioners, 92 taverns, 
and 191 bakers. There are 4,411 street lamps, of which 144 
are lighted by gas ; 304 police stations ; about 8,000 carriages, 
11,000 hackney coaches, and 36,000 horses. 


The Gazette de Metz: ‘The rage of emigration, which 
for several years past has been depopulating Bavaria, the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and part of Alsace, has at length 
reached our department (the Moselle.) Last year a great 
many families from the cantons of Bitche and Volmunster 
took their departure for the New World, and last week forty 
more families, reckoning together about 200 individuals, left 
this part of the country, for the United States.” 


EEE 

From Centrat America.—By the schooner Fruiterer, 
Capt. Rowe, which arrived at this port on Monday last, we 
have received letters from Guatimala to the 26th of March, 
which state that Gen. Morazan, the Ex-President, with 1500 
men, entered that city on the 16th of March without opposi- 
tion, having taken advantage of a dense fog, and passed the 
Guatimalian army of 3000 strong, under Gen. Carrera, who 
were stationed about five miles from the city, awaiting the 
approach of Morazan. On the receipt of the intelligence, 
Carrera entered the city, attacked and drove Morazan out, 
leaving 500 dead and 70 wounded upon the field, and took 
300 prisoners. Morazan, with the remnant of his army, pur- 
sued by Carrera, was retreating towards St. Salvador. The 
report of the intention of Carrera to shoot his prisoners is 
without foundation, nor was any excess committed by the 
troops of either party in Guatimela. 





Mextco.—News from Matamoras direct, represents business 
as dull there, excepting im the articles of supplies for the 
troops, General Arista had not entered Texas with his army, 
nor was it believed he would, Small reconnoitering parties 
of the Mexicans had advanced about half way to St. Antonio 
de Bexar and returned again. All was quiet along the valley 
watered by the Great River of the North. It seems prob- 
able that most of the troops with which President Bustamente 
intended to have invaded Texas, heve now received another 
direction, and ae marching against Yucatan. The hostilities 
of the Mexicans on the Northern Frontier, will probably ex- 
tend no further than urging on the Indians to fight against the 
Texans, and supplying them with arms and ammunition. 








Council of Catholic Bishops.—The “Fourth Provincial 
Council” of the Catholic church is now holding a session in 
Baltimore. 

Departure of Missionaries.—The new ship Gen. Harri- 
son, Captain Bullard, sailed on Saturday morning from Bos- 
ton for Calcutta. She carries out several Missionaries, be- 
longing to the Baptist persuasion. 

The Red River Raft has again closed, and three steam- 
boats were caught above it and must remain until it is opened. 

The U. 8. frigate Potomac, Captain Kearney, has sailed 
from Hampton Roads for the Brazil station. 

The Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road Company has recently effected a large loan in Europe, 
sufficient to enable it to pay all demands upon it, and its 
finances are now in a prosperous condition. 

The Philadelphia Herald and Sentinel has been discon- 
tinued for want of an adequate support, and its subscription 
list has been transferred to the Inquirer and the United States 
Gazette. 


Brock’s Monument.—Subscriptions are being made in Ca- 
nada to rebuild the monument erected to the memory of Gen. 
Brock at Kingston. 

Death upon @ Race-T'rack.—Andrew Newell a Justice of 
the Peace in Binbrooke, U. C. was thrown from a horse which 


- he was racing, and received such wounds as to cause his 
death in an hour after. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS 


Passed by the Legislature of the State of New-York, at the 
sixty-third session thereof, 1840. 


An act appointing a state printer. 

To provide for the election of a Senator in Congress. 

To extend the time for collecting the taxes for the year 1839. 

Relative to insolvent insurance companies in the city of New-York. 

To enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of 
New-York to raise money by tax. 

In relation to the Bank Fund. 

To amend Chapter fourteen of the first Part of the Revised Statutes 
entitled “Of the Public Health.” 

To provide for the election of Mayors by the people. 

Providing for the payment of sheriff’s fees for transporting convicts 
to the State Prisons. 

Toprovide for opening the navigation of the Erie canal. 

Concerning masters in chancery. 

For the payment of certain portions of the militia, called into the 
service of the State in December, 1839. 

In relation to hawkers and pedlers, 

To repeal “ An act for the further preservation of game on Long 
Island,” passed April 15, 1839. 

To prevent illegal voting in the city of New-York, and to p t 





In relation to General Elections in the county of Kings. —_— | 
‘ = ee GENES STC Cie a Eavelty etary, N 
y of New-Yor'! —— 
To incorporate the United Insurance company. gall ane 
To amend an act entitles “ An act to provide for sick and disshjg Tos? o! Our Guar 
seamen,” passed April 21, 1831 No 7 (May 2) of our | 
Concerning Justices Courts. making immedi 
Authorizing certain trusts. wby 
In relation to the Court for the Correction of Errors. pared, we trust, to sul 
Concerning the inspection laws. 
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Iu relation to the collection of assessments and taxes in the city and 





the convenience of legal voters. 

In respect to insurance of lives for the ben: fit of married women. 

To extend the time for completing the Hudsuu and Berkshire rail- 
road. 

Authorizing the Comptroller to remove certain obstructions in the 
channel of the Hudson river. 

To amend section seventeenth of title seven, chapter one, part fonr, 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Respecting the ensuing charter election in the city of New-York. 

To extend the time for the completion of the Saratoga and Wash- 
ington rail-road. 

An act for the erection of a monument over the remains of persons 
who perished in the wreck of the ships Bristol and Mexico. 

An act to repeal the laws associating the county judges with the 
board of supervisors in the appointment of county treasurers aad 
superintendents of the poor. 

‘o cede the title jurisdiction over certain lands to the United 
States. 

To provide funds for carrying on the public works now in progress. 

To amend the Revised Statutes in relation to summary proceedings 
to recover p ion of demised premi 

To enable the State Hospital in the city of New-York to extend the 
benefits of the institution to the indigent. 

To amend the act abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

Relating to the assistant justices’ courts in the city of New-York. 

For the relief of the American Seamen's Friend Society in the city 
of New-York. 

Extending an act for the relief of the New-York Institution for the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Further to amend an act entitled “ An act to provide the city of 
New-York with pure and wholesome water,” passed May 2, 1834. 

To provide for rebuilding the locks on the Chemung Canal and 

er. 

For tue better securing the interestsof married women in lands sold 
under ~— or decree in partition. 

In aid of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail-road Company. 

Relative to the proceedings for the coilection of demands against 
ships and vessels. 

Respecting certain loans. 

To aid the censtructien of the Auburn and Rochester Xail-road. 

To amend the several acts in relation to the New-York and Erie 
Rail-road. 

To authorize the Canal Board to granta rehearing of any case they 
are authorized to adjudicate. 

Relative to the redemption of bank notes. 

For the better regulation of the State Prisons at Auburn and 
Mount-Pleasant. 

To amend an act entitled “‘ An act for the relief of certain contrac- 
tors on the Erie canal,” passed April 16, 1838. 

To provide for the payment of moneys due for damages awarded 
on the Chenango canal. 

For establishing an inspection of quercitron bark in the city of 
New-York. 

In relation to habitual drunkards. 

Abolishing brigade courts martial and authorizing regimental courts 
martial in lieu thereof in certain cases in the first and sixth brigades 
of New-York State artillery. 

To abolish the office of commissioners of deeds in the several towns 
in this State, and to devolve their power and duties upon justices of 
the peace. 

To amend title first, chapter fifth, ef the Revised Statutes relative to 
the action of ejectment. 

Relating to the New-York and Harlem Rail-road Company. 

Relative to the recorders of the several cities in this state. 

To continue the geological survey of the state. 

To amend the Revised Statutes in reiation to the sale of land for 
taxes. 

To authorize the Canal Commissioners to purchase for the State 
the Oneida Lake canal and feeder. 

Imposing certain duties on the Surveyor-General. 

To amend the Charter of the Lewiston Rail-road Company. 

In relation to the superior court and court of common pleas of the 
city of New- York. 

To provide for the settlement of the disputes existing between the 
landlord and tenants of the manor of Rensselaerwyck. 

Directing the sale of the house purchased for the use of the Gover- 
nor of this State. 

Authorizing the purchase by the State of the side cut called the 
Junction canal. 

In relation to Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Respecting the State Stocks, the Commissioners of the Canal Fund 
and the Canal Board. 

To secure the faithful expenditure of moneys raised and collected 
fer certain charitable institutions in the first Senate District. 

To authorize the appointmentof issi s to take the acknow- 
ledgment of deeds and instruments of writing under seal. 

Relating to the powers and duties of the canal board. 

In relation to the United States Deposite Fund and the Common 
School Fund. 

In relation to the State Halle. 

In aid of the Tioga Coal and Iron mining and manufacturing com- 











y. 
yer the relief of the University of the city of New-York. 

In aid of the Schenectady and Troy Rail-road Company. 

To amend the Revised Statutes relating to highways. 

To improve the Cayuga and Seneca canal. 

In relation to the Lunatic Asylum. 

Providing for the location and erection of a new court house in the 
county of Genesee. 

In relation to the accounts of town officers. 
































county of New-York, aud for other purposes. mph 
Authorizing the Mayer, Aldermen and Commonalty of the city of ‘Mester He 
— » Leys and pay the old floating debt of = said city, edition) of this nev 
'o amend the act concerning the compensation of Clerks 
Supreme Court. . . of the F 4! that have yet be 
». ‘ reduce the expense of foreclosing mortgages in the Court of f marked by many © 
ancery. . 
To amend the “ Act to aid in the construction of the Ithaca ay and, though their p 
Owego Rail-read,” passed April 18, 1838. Josophy yet they co 
To provide for a survey of the several routes for a Rail-read frog =e . 
Ogdensburgh to ate Chemplain. tiie of thrilling excitem 
n relation to the powers of justices o peace. : . 
To repeal an act regulating the powers and duties of public gj. fession’ Manuectip ' 
ini s and surrogates. jsue, which, for c 
Relating to military fines. has rasel 
To amend the Revised Statutes in relation to the proceedings againg JT y 
absent debtors and foreign corporations. is‘The Old Curios 
Corcerning the payment of interest by railroad companies on Joa We ho 
of the State credit, and for other purposes. own Way. om 
To onand & act entitled “ An an to prevent | voting im the ’’ pleasant a 
city of -York and t mete convenience 0 
passed March 30,1840." Cent wot, Deck after at farth 
To amend the act entitled “An act to authorize the business of bank. By the way, th 
ing.” - 
sea the payment of certain expenses of the government and for |) ‘Boz’ is now confi 
other purposes. e 
To authorize the Regents of the University te confer the honorary is wo shadow of for 
degree of doctor of medicine. setit afloat were hi 
In relation tothe bridges over the State canals. or the 
More effectually to protect the free citizens of this State from being 9 T21Ce Over 
kidnapped or reduced to slavery. 
Further to amend the act entitled “ An act to abolish imprisonmet ‘Philosophy of 
for debt and to punish fraudulent debtors, passed April 26, 1840,” pry 
An act in addition to the act passed April 28, 1840, entitled “ Anat designating their d 
for the better securing the interests of married women in Jands sod p 0 . 
under judgement or decree in partition.” uties and Operati 
In reiation te the State Library. M. D’—We have 
In relation to the Capitol. : od 
To amend “ An act eoacerning the proof of wills, executors andad | little in it to comme 
ministrators, guardians and wards, and surrogates’ courts. : a 
Concerning costs and fees in courts of law and fer other purposes impressed —we oh 
Authorizing mortgages to redeem real estate sold fer taxes and |’ has made vast disc 
es nashare. The id 
- at rag soa oo senantg  cs — "Stewart and their « 
ew-York.—Philip Hone, Simeon Draper Jr., Francis ‘Ecent 
Hall, Thomas O’Connor and John S. Bowron, Commissionen } nnd tom _ 
under the act entitled “‘ an act to secure the faithful expend |) his task with a rot 
ture of monies raised and collected for certain charitable im} befitting a Mohame 
stitutions in the first Senate District.” Passed May 13, 1840. fis this: “ Man cor 
Aaron Clark, James Bowen, Charles H. Marshal, William 9a yind-” a proy 
E. Orne and Silas Holmes, Trustees of the Seamen’s Fund : 


tures, and an illus! 


and Retreat, in the city of New-York. Welcome R. Beebe, 


Commissioner of Deeds, in place of George W. Giles, de by his work 
ceased. May 15th, 1840—Joseph H. Jackson of Frankia 
and Vincent Whitney of Broome, Commissioners under the ‘The Layman’ 
act in relation to the Lake Champlain and Ogdensburgh Rai- laportant Subjec 
road. Willis Gaylord Clark, of Philadelphia, Commissioner — alin Bons 
to take the acknowledgement of deeds, &c for the Stated j“**"~ 99 7° 
Pennsylvania. 'j Wume of a series 
sé J the pen of a citize 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE. «ae | 
J. P. B. Wilmer, to be a Chaplain in the Navy from the Tih ma are rm 
of March, 1829. Rodman Lewis. to be a Chaplain in the oo 
Navy from the 13th of March, 1839. Thomas B. Naile, §~*dent, determin 
be a Purser in the Navy from the 17th of October 1839—  }butthe effect of hi 


Thomas P. McBlair, to be a Purser in the Navy from te tim, not to say 








11th November, 1839. Thomas Eastin, to be a Navy Agent 
for the port of Pensacola, West Florida, for four cont from “PODS al renin 
the 19th of May, 1840, when his present commission will § P*uiar sentiment 
expire. Joseph W. Curtis, to be a Second Lieutenant in the Bstbstance of the C 
Marine Corps from the 4th of May, 1840. bly so, that all w 
or knaves, i 
Steam Explosion on Connecticut River.—The new tow- —— pore 
boat Greenfield, plying between Hartford, Connecticut, and 9° wees - 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, blew up on Monday last, about §°"ly of his oppe 
six miles below Northampton, and nearly opposite wong, they are 1 
Hadley. The boat was constructed to pass through the locks Bite value of his b 
and canals on the river, drawing but little water, and quite beperused with it 
narrow. At the time of the explosion she had four frei bee! 
boats in tow, and had stopped to attach a fifth. Both boilers will hardly att 
burst at the same time, and the boat was so much rent that 9130 Fulton-st.) 
she sank immediately, carrying down one of the freight boat® 
in six feet water. The Captain (Crawford) was thrown ‘The Social I 
in the air, and fell upon his head in one of the freight bo Pcolkctions of Son, 
and survived but few hours. The engineer (Mr. Wood) ¥8 Boy i. now rinci 
killed outright in the engine room, and one of the firemen Wa ular P 
thrown some distance, but fell in the water and was not ma : mrespect te 
terially hurt. Mr. Lallin, the inventor and constructor of the fyric to Music, ar 
boilers, was on board for the purpose of observing their ope vhich may be su 
ation, and was so severely injured that there was little rea By, bared of t 


to hope for his recovery. Two or three of the men belonging 


to the freight boats, were slightly injured. The smoke i ae & epprep 
of the steamer was thrown into an adjoining field. cket volume < 
Greenfield belonged to Stockbridge, Allen, Root & Co., ver seen, alike 
cost about $10,000. The freight boat which went down ¥8§ Benoa The 
chiefly laden with salt. Capt. Crawford was well known be Pttisburg, Pa. 

respected on the river, having been engaged in the same gs 
siness for ten years past. [Journal of Commerce. * other Atlanti 
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No 7 (May 2) of our Folio instead of their proper edition, will oblige 
ysby making immediate epplication for an exchange. We are pre- 
pared, we trust, to supply them all, as we may not be at some future 


jeriod. 

‘Master Humphrey's Clock.’—Parts III. and IV. (London 
dition) of this new work appear in our paper to-day, being 
all that have yet been published in this country. They are 
marked by many of the excellences of Boz’s peculiar style; 
ud, though their prevailing spirit is a quiet and pensive phi- 
|wophy, yet they corpbine with much nature and truth passages 
of thrilling excitement and interest. Of these are the ‘ Con- 
fasion’ Manuscript from ‘ The Clock-Case,’ in this week’s 
jsue, which, for condensed, vivid portrayal of guilt and its 
‘horrors, has rarely been surpassed. Of a different character 
s‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ which is alike excellent in its 
wa way. We hope to be able to continue ‘ Master Hum- 
pirey’s’ pleasant and instructive teachings in our next, or the 
week after at farthest. 

By the way, there is a stupid report in circulation that 
‘Boz’ is now confined in a mad-house near London! There 
isto shadow of foundation for it. If the brains of those who 











stit afloat were half as sound as his, they would have reason 
to rejoice over the fact to the last moment of their lives. 


‘Philosophy of Mind, developing new Sources of Ideas, 
designating their distinctive Classes, and simplifying the Fac- 
uties and Operations of the Whole Mind: by John Stearns, 
M. D.’—We have read this treatise with attention, and find 
litle in it to commend but its brevity. The authoris evidently 
impressed—we should say, possessed—with the faith that he 





ur poses, 
xes and || has made vast discoveries in metaphysics—a faith that we do 












FEES 


vac tsterst 


of the 


: notshare. The idea of knocking down Lecke, Bacon, Reid, 


Stewart and their disciples with a twelve-penny pamphlet is 


’ rher magnificent at first blush; and our author goes through 


his task with a rotundity of diction and consciousness of might 
befitting a Mohamed or Swedenborg. Hibs leading proposition 
is this: “ Man consists of three distinct entities, Body, Soul, 
and Mind ;” a proposition for which he finds proof in the Scrip- 
tures, and an illustration in the Trinity! We have not been 
ified by his work. 





‘The Layman’s Legacy, or T'wenty-Five Sermons on 
Inportant Subjects, containing the Conclusion of the Whole 


4 Matter—By Henry Fitz.’—This is the second and concluding 
‘}vume of a series of theological and polemical essays, from 


the pen of a citizen of New-York, who was some years since 
distinguished as an Editor of a paper, maintaining the senti- 
ments inculcated in these volumes. Mr. Fitz is a universalist 
—adent, determined, and displaying much vigor as a logician ; 
but the effect of his writings is greatly marred by the dogma- 
tim, not to say vindictiveness, with which he handles the 
weapons of theological warfare. In his eye, not only is the 
peculiar sentiment which he advocates the whole essence and 


substance of the Christian faith, but it is so plainly, indisputa- 


ably so, that all who demur to it must be blockheads, infidels 
orknaves, This is all wrong. The first lesson to be learned 
by acontroversialist is that of respect for the honesty and sin- 
crity of his opponents—a conviction that, though they are 
wong, they are not wilfully so. In this, Mr. Fitz fails, and 
te value of his book is sadly lessened thereby. It will still 
beperused with interest by many who heartily agree with him, 
bitwill hardly attract those of opposite convictions. (P.Price, 
130 Fulton-st.) 





‘The Social Lyrist.'.—Such is the title of one of the best 


j.c*llections of Songs we have ever seen in print. It is prepared 


onthe new principle, which is fast becoming deservedly pop- 








ulrin respect to Sacred Melodies, of setting a well known 
ic to Music, and then accompanying it with others of merit 
bich may be sung to the same air. In this manner nearly 
hundred of the best Sengs in the language are here ar- 
ed to appropriate airs, and the whole compressed into a 
ecket volume of 144 pages. A better selection we have 
ver seen, alike happy in what is inserted and what is ex- 
ee —The work is published by Mr. W. O. Hickok, 
trisburg, Pa., but we trust it will soon be for sale in this 
other Atlantic cities. 








—— 
— 
NEW-YOR K. Georgia Scenes, Characters, Incidents, §c. in the First 
eS : * ; ne ’ . - , Half Century of the Republic: By a Native Georgian.— || 
: ‘to sribers ; mistake were eis . f ; 
Epa ces Qaaste ceteten he ty ate re served wit} | This book consists of eighteen tales and sketches illustrative \ wedded life. 


of Southern life and manners. Some of them possess consid- 
erable humor, but their ludicrousness, unfortunately, is unre- 
lieved by a single instance of beauty, sentiment, or elegance 
of style. We learn from the preface, however, that they were 
hastily written for a country journal, and that the author, who 
is understood to be an eminent Methodist clergyman, has not 
had leisure or inclination to revise them. 








Who wrote ‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ?’— 
We see these agreeable sketches advertised in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for May as having been written by Samuel Warren, 
F. R. S., author of the popular ‘ Diary of a late London Phy- 
sician.’ We had always understood the ‘ Lights and Shadows’ 
to be the productions of Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh. 


‘ London Quarterly Review’ for March.—This is one of 
the very best numbers of the London Quarterly that we have 
ever read. A review of Hallam’s ‘ Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of Modern Europe’ is a most valuable paper, ‘ Jour- 
nalism in France’ will be found full of curious information. 
There is also a notice of ‘ Catlin’s Indian Gallery,’ of the 
* Poems of the Marquis Wellesley,’ the ‘Opium Trade and 
the Chinese Question,’ ‘ Diet and Dyspepsy,’ &c. &c. 


‘ A Sermon, delivered in the Orchard-street (Universalist) 
Church, on Sunday morning, May 3, 1840, occasioned by the 
death of Miss Elizabeth W. Trembly—by Rev. T. J. Sawyer,’ 
is the title of one of the most eloquent, philosophic and im- 
pressive discourses we have read or listened to in many 
months. The text is ‘I would not live alway’; the subject 
Life and Death, considered in the lights of Nature, Philoso- 
phy and Revelation. None can peruse this Discourse without 
interest and profit. (P. Price, 130 Fulton-st.) 





‘American Lessons in Reading and Speaking, for the 
Use of the Middle Classes, in Common Schools. By Joshua 
Leavitt, Author of ‘ Easy Lessons in Reading,’ &c,’.—This is 
a very fair compilation of lessons in reading, illustrating a 
few clear and excellent rules for the attainment of perfection 
in that necessary art. (Pp. 252. Gould, Newman, & Saxton.) 





Literary Intelligence. 
AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Harpers will publish in a few days Theodore S. 
Fay’s new novel, ‘ The Countess Ida.’ It is said by English 
critics to be much superior to the author’s ‘ Norman Leslie,’ 
and to rank among the very best books of the season. 

The same publishers have in press Bulwer’s ‘ Godolphin,’ 
revised bythe author. This novel was published anonymously 
several years ago, and has recently been acknowledged for the 
first time by the author of Pelham. It was thought, when it 
appeared originally, to be one of the very best of English 
romances. 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, have published in three royal 
octavos, Thiers’s ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ trans- 
lated into English by Shoberl. It has been spoken of as a 
work of high authority, and creditable to the industry and re- 
search of the able historian. 

Messrs. Langleys of this city have put to press the second 
part of De Tocqueville's ‘ Democracy in America.’ We un- 
derstand that George Bancroft, of Boston, is to edit it. Why 
not secure the valuable annotations of the able editor of the 
first part of the work ? 

Are none of our publishers about to bring out Lady Mor- 
gan’s ‘ Woman end Her Master?’ It is a capital book. 

Mr. Thomas, the author of ‘ Clinton Bradshaw,’ has a 
new work in press at Philadelphia, which he calls ‘ Howard 


Pinckney.’ ponmeent 


The great geographical problem of the last three centuries, 
has been solved by Messrs. Dease and Simpson, whose Arctic 
Discoveries in 1537 and 1838 have added so materially to geo- 
graphical knowledge. To the narratives of both the forego- 
ing voyages, the public will look forward with intense interest. 
We have noted their discoveries more particularly in another 
part of this paper. 

The ‘ Maid’s Husband,’ a Novel, is an anti-matrimonial 
book, written to exhibit, by a series of striking instances, the 


SN 


| evils sufferings, disappointment, and mortifications, which 


women, in nine cases out of ten, are doomed to undergo in 
As a necessary corollary Lo these premuses, the 
condition of female celibacy-is-vindicated from the aneer’ too 
frequently leveled e: ii, and old maids are held up, not only to 
admiration, b::: to envy. Indeed the book appears from crit- 
iques in the Lond on papers to be but an elaborate puff of thie 
really unfortuna’z class of persons. 

Mr. Preston one of the Secretaries of Sir George Arthur, 
who resided in Canada from the commencement of 1837 to 
1839, has published an interesting work on that country. 
During his residence there he had ample opportunities of ac- 
quiring information as to the real state of affairs in both pro- 
vinces from the circumstance of his being officially employed 
by the Government. The work is said to throw considerable 
light on the long-disputed Boundary Question. 

‘Stephen Dugard,’ a novel, is announced for publication 

by a writer said to be already well known to literary fame, 
though in this case he keeps to the anonymous. His work is 
understood to abound in scenes and characters which have en- 
tire novelty for their recommendation. 
Mr. Alfred Bunn, late lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, &. 
has in the press a work entitled ‘ The Stage: both before 
and behind the Curtain.’ The world which exists within 
the walls of a theatre is well known to contain a vast amount 
of material from which amusement may be extracted; ard 
Mr. Bunn’s long career as a manager afforded him rae 
opportunities for presenting us with a book rich in various en- 
tertainment and piquant anecdote. All grades of the profes- 
sion, from the first tragedian and prima donna, down to the 
pantomimist, he promises, will figure in the work, as will also 
the dramatist, the critic, and the green-room lounger. 





Mrs. Gore will shortly produce a new novel, under the ti- 
tle of ‘ The Dowager ; or, the Modern School for Scandal.’ 
This writer, the liveliest and most versatile female novelist of 
the day, has in this work, according to the papers, selected a 
most fitting stibject for her pen. Of all living English female 
writers none equal her in piquant sketches of character, ani- 
mated and witty dialogue, pointed satire, shrewd and spirited 
observations, and a thorough knowledge of the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and habits of the upper ranks of life. 

Mr. Richard Brinsley Peake, the dramatist, is preparing 
for publication the ‘ Memoirs of the Colman Family,’ includ- 

ing their Correspondence with all the most distinguished per- 

sonia of their times,—wits, poets, dramatists, actors, &c. 
These memoirs are expected to be rich in anecdote. Garrick 
will hold a conspicuous place in them. 

Accounts dated St. Helena, have been received from Cap- 

tain Ross. He has been highly successful in his magnetic ob- 
lcatiien at sea, so much so, indeed, as to prefer them, in 
most cases, to those made on shore. 

The celebrated German traveler, Von Raumer, has been 
engaged in preparing for the press, anew work, ‘ Letters from 
Italy ;’ an English translation of which will be published. 

A new production, by the author of * Physic and Physicians,’ 
was to be published this month, entitled, ‘ The Anatomy of 
Suicide.’ As this will be the first work which bas appeared 
in the English language by a medical man on the subject of 
suicide, it will, no doubt, excite great interest. 

Accounts from Marseilles mention the safe arrival in that 
port of M. Horace Vernet, from his travels in the East. The 
world of literature and of art will shortly profit by the results 
of his wanderings. An English translation of his ‘ Journal’ 
is announced. 

Mr. Horace Smith is engaged in preparing for publication, 
the Memoirs, Correspondence, and Literary Remains of his 
deceased brother, James Smith, Esq., one of the most humor- 
ous and witty writers of the day, and one of the writers of 
‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

A work of considerable interest to the tourist and the lover 
of amusement, was on the eve of publication, called ‘ The 
Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer Route through the 
Highlands of Scotland,’ accompanied by a variety of charec- 
teristic illustrations. 

‘ Narrative of Adventures during an Expedition to Sibe- 
ria and the Polar Sea, by Admiral Von Wrangell,’ edited 
by Major Sabine, F. R. S., was announced as nearly ready for 











publication. 
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The long expected ‘ Memoirs of Beethoven’ will appear 
towards the end of the present month. 

In his‘ Narrative of a Whaling Voyaye round the Globe,’ 
Mr. Bennett, a well-known traveler, has given most interest- 
ing sketches of the islands of the South Seas, of California, 
and of the Indian Archipelago, and to his description of the in- 
habitants of those portions of the earth, he has united nu- 
merous anecdotes connected with the Natural History pecu- 
liar to the places, embracing researches both in Zoology and 
Botany. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has been for some time past occupied in 
writing a comedy for Covent Garden Theatre, which he has 
nearly completed. It is expected to be produced by the mid- 
dle of next month. 

Among the literary doings at Paris we see mentioned a 
‘ Mémoire sur les Sourds-Muets avant et depuis l Abbé de 
? Epée,’ treating of the various systems of education adopted 
for their moral regeneration, which has obtained the prize 
founded by the Society of Moral Sciences, and is remarkable 
as being the production of one of the deaf and dumb pupils 
of the Paris Institution. We also notice among recent pub- 
lications : 

‘ Soirées de S. A. R. Henri de France, Duc de Bordeauz,’ 
in two volumes, prepared from authentic and unpublished 
documents, by a Royalist, and revised by an ex-Minister of 
State. 

A ‘Supplement to the Translated Poetical works of Milton,’ 
comprising pcems of his not before published in France, and 
including ‘Comus,’ the ‘ Allegro and Penseroso,’ ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ ‘ Lyciades,’ the Sonnets and his Latin Poems. 

A work by M. Mauduit, a French traveler, giving an ac- 
count of his researches in the Troad, and of some positive 
vestiges of the fortifications of Pergama, the capital of Troy. 

A ‘History of the Age of Augustus, and the Establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire,’ by M. Noaguarédr de Fayet, 
formerly President of the Imperial Court at Paris, and author 
of the ‘ History of the Revolution which overthrew the Ro- 
man Republic,’ to which the present work is a sequel. 

A volume on Corsica (with lithograph illustrations repre- 
senting the principal monuments in that country,) by M. Mé- 
rimée. 

A translation, for the first time into French, of the Latin 
Chronicle of Mathieu Paris, by M. Huillard Bréholles, with 
notes and an introduction by the Duc de Luignes. 

‘ De la Politique a ? Usage du Peuple,’ by M. F. La Men- 
nais. 

‘ Voyage & Madagascar st aux les Camores,’ by B. F. 
Leguevel de Lacombe, preceded by an historical and geogra- 
phical notice of Madagascar, by M. de Froberville. 

‘ Ettinne Sautnier,’ an historical romance by the Duchesse 
d’ Abrantes. 

‘ Jean Cavalier, ou les Fanatiques des Cevennes, by M. 
Eugene Sue, founded on that dreadful religious war which 
arose out of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and the 
first velume of a work, giving a history of the celebrated 
monastery of Port Royal, by M. Sainte Beuve. 

The Duc de Luynes, a Member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, has set out for Italy on an archeo- 
logical excursion, to which the many valuable discoveries we 
have recently had to announce in that country, will give a 
more than ordinary interest. 

The venerable Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape painter 
and the father of Scottish art, better known as Nasmyth of 
Edinburgh, died on the 10th of April, at the great age of 
ninety. He is known by his vignette illustrations to the works 
of Sir Walter Scott, and as the painter of the only portrait 
of the poct Burns. Mr, Nasmyth confined his genius too 
much to the Scottish capital, and was a ‘man far advanced in 

ife, sixty-three or four, when in 1813, his first work, ‘A View 
n Scotland,’ was seen in London. 

Mr. Pitts, a well-known Sculptor, put an end to his life by 
snicide, in London the 16th ult. The Atheneum says. that 

“To his professional brethren the abilities of Mr. Pitts 
were well known; but they never enabled him to take that 
position which exacts the homage of the patrons of art in the 
shape of its substantial rewards. His genius, indeed, led 

im to the poetry of his art—to the walk that wins for its 
followers, fame rather than fortune. His first exhibited works 
were, in 1823, ‘ Samson killing the Lion,’ ‘The Deluge,’ ‘ A 
Sketch,’ and ‘Herod’s Cruelty.’ These were followed, in 
1826, by ‘ A model in wax of a Chariot Race,’ and in 1828 
by his best work, ‘ The shield of Eneas,’ which, for classic 
sentiment and grace of outline, would not have discredited 
Flaxmann himself,—in 1834, by ‘The Shield of Hercules,’ 
and in 1837 by ‘ The Sovereigns of England, with a charac- 
teristical feeling, and historical symbol to each.’ The little 
remuneration these « the artist forced him to labor too 


hurriedly, so that his works, with many merits, want that 
finish which leisure alone can give.” 





Among the recent deaths at Paris we notice that of the 
venerable Gence, the well-known translator and Latin anno- 
tator of the famous work the Imitation de J. C. In this 
translation, which, with its notes, was the dream of Gence’s 
youth, and the labor of his life, M. Gence confidently ex- 
pressed his opinion as to the author of the book in question ; 
and that opinion having been confirmed, in 1837, by the dis- 
covery of the Valenciennes manuscript, the veteran declared 
himself ready to die without regret, “ since the noblest work 
that ever came from the hand of man had been at length 
restored to Gerson and France.” , 

Among travellers recently arrived in London, is Lieut. 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, who formed one of Col. Sir A. 
Burnes’ mission to Cabul, during which time he explored the 
sources of the Oxus, said to flow from a lake, now named 
Victoria, in the elevated table land of Pamer—and Captain 
Lloyd, from Mauritius, well known for his survey of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and the ascent of the Pieta Botte mountain, 
the highest peak of the Mauritius. 

M. Jozin, a veteran officer, who has already obtained pa- 
tents for several valuable inventions, is said to have recently 
presented to the French Minister of War two of a new kind ; 
one isa species of moveable block-house, ball-proof, with 
loop-holes for firing, capable of affording shelter to a great 
number of men. It may be made effectual in retreats and 
other cases, where a small body may have to contend with a 
superior force. The second invention is a train of musketry 
capable of discharging 1,500 balls in anhour: One man can 
load the barrels, which are of large bore, all at once, and can 
at will give each barrel separately any direction required. 








John H. Stephens, Esq.—During the week letters have been 
received from this accomplished traveler, dated at Guatemala, 
at which place he had just arrived from Nicaragua. He was 
preparing to set out immediately for Palenque, and after visit- 
ing the remains of that deserted city, he will return, with Mr. 
Catherwood, to the United States. He describes the country 
as in the most deplorable condition, divided by mercenary 
factions, and without law, order or government, so that he 
will be quite unable to effect any thing of a diplomatic char 
acter. 


Che Season, Crops, Markets, Lc. 


Philadclphia.—The Philadelphia Ledger states that the 
exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports from the 8th to the 
15th of May, amount, in value, to $80,076. There were 
8,390 barrels of flour, 2,030 bushels of corn, 6 tierces of rice, 
1,255 barrels of rye meal, 90 hogsheads and 2,441 barrels of 
corn meal, 710 barrels and 752 kegs of ship bread, 39 bales 
of cotton, 151 hogsheads and 121 bales of tobacco, and 95 
hogsheads and 62 tierces of quercitron. Bicknell’s Reporter 
says—‘ Our money market experienced very little change du- 
ring the last week. If any, it was of an unfavorable character.” 

Middle Pennsylvania.—The Easton Gazette of Saturday 
says— The Hessian fly is doing serious injury to the Wheat 
in this and the adjacent counties.” 

Western New-York.—The Buffalo Commereial Advertiser 
says the season in that vicinity has been rather backward, and 
that there has been an unusual amount of cold rain, northerly 
winds, and cloudy weather, which has kept back vegetation, 
and operated against early sowing and planting. An auspi- 
cious change has at last taken place. Warmer nights and a 








bright sun have imparted new life to pale and drooping vege- | 


tables, and covered the earth with flowers and verdure. 

Michigan.—The crops are very promising, particularly 
winter wheat—the great staple of that vast fertile region. Six 
weeks will bring the first of July, and the midst of a general 
and bountiful harvest. Bread stuffs must be exceedingly 
cheap, unless there should be a greater demand than there is 
at this time any reason to expect. 

Vermont.—We learn by letters from the Lake Counties in 
Vermont that the season thus far has been unusually cold and 
unpropitious. Crops are, however, beginning to look better, 
and the prospect is rather favorable of an abundant harvest. 





Pennsylvania Election.—Several journals have been de- 
ceived and have aided to deceive their readers by a mistaken 
assertion that the day of holding the Presidential Election in 
Pennsylvania was changed last winter. Nosuchthing. The 
election in that State and Ohio will take place on Friday the 
30th day of October. 

The Whigs of New-Hampshire will hold a Convention at 
Concord on the 17th of June to nominate an Electoral Ticket 
friendly to Gen. Harrison and a candidate for Governor to be 
supported at the State Election next March. 

Maiue, do. at Augusta. Massachusetts, do. at Worcester. 


TERRIBLE TORNADO AT NATCHEZ. 
Dreadful Loss of Lives, §-c.—We learn from the Ney, 
Orleans papers ‘that the devoted City of Natchez has 
visited with a most awful and distressing calamity. Qp fy, 
day, the 8th inst. about two o’clock P. M. a dark cloud made 
its ap ce in the South-west, preceded by a loud and co, 
tinued roaring of the winds. As it came on swiftly and With 
the speed of the wind, it was met by another, which wy 
wafted directly from the opposite point of the compass, 4, 
the moment of the concussion large masses of seeming whi 
spray were precipitated to the earth, followed by a teri), 
roaring of the wind. Houses were dismantled of their roof, 
and then almost immediately leveled with the earth, The 
air was filled with bricks and large pieces of timber; ey, 
large ox-carts were uplifted and thrown hundreds of yards fry, 
their original position. About sixty flat-boats lying in po, 
were driven from the shore and sunk. The ferry-boat ply; 
between Natchez and the opposite shore was capsized and sua} 
—every one on board is supposed to have perished. The stegn, 
boat Hinds was capsized and sunk—all on board lost. Thy 
steamboat Prairie had her cabin entirely taken off— al 
onboard lost. The two hotels in the city, one partially and th. 
other entirely were swept to the ground—almost every hou 
near was more or Jess injured. It is impossible to tell hoy 
many were killed, as the streets were filled with large pieces 
of timber, rendering them impassable, and the work of extra. 
ing the bodies from the fallen houses was not completed whe, 
the Vicksburg lett. Some fifteen or twenty bodies had bee, 
found. It was very difficult to find a landing, as every hou 
under the hill except five or six was blown down, and th 
river filled with floating fragments of houses and flatboats, 


From the Natchez Courier, May 9. 

Horrible Storm !—Natchez in Ruins !—Our devoted cy 
is in ruins, and we have not a heart of stone, to detail, whik 
the dead remain unburied and the wounded groan for be. 
Yesterday, at one o’clock, while all was peace, and mosd 
our population were at the dining table, a storm burst uponor 
city and raged for half an hour with most destructive ai 
dreadful power. We look around and see Natchez—yeste. 
day lovely and cheerful Natchez—in ruins, and hundreds d 
our citizens without a shelter or a pillow. Genius cami 
imagine, poetry itself cannot fill up a picture that would math 
the ruin and distrecs that every where meets the eye. 

‘Under the Hill’ presents a scene of desolation and nin 
which sickens the heart and beggars description—all, all ir 
swept away, and beneath the ruins still lay crushed the bodia 
of many strangers. It would fill volumes to depict the may 
escapes and heart-rending scenes ; one of the most interestiy 
was the rescue of Mrs. Alexander from the ruins of the Stear 
boat Hotel ; she was found greatly injured, with two childm 
in her arms, and they both died ' 

The destruction of flat-boats is immense; at least sisy 
were tossed for a moment on a raging river, and ¢hen sal, 
drowning most of their crews! The best informed 
dealers estimate the number of lives lost by the sinking of 
flat-boats at two hundred. 

No calculation can be made of the amount of money mi 
produce swallowed up by the river. The steamboat 
with most of her crew, went to the bottom, and the Prine, 
from St. Louis, was so much wrecked as to be unfit for ue. 
The steamer St. Lawrence, at the upper cotton press,ist 
total wreck. 

There is no telling how wide spread has been the mia 
Reports have come in from plantations twenty miles distut 
in Louisiana, and the rage of the tempest was terrible- 
Hundreds of negroes killed, dwellings swept like chef 
Srom their foundations, the forests uprooted, and the crop 
beaten down and destroyed. Never, never, never was there 
such desolation and ruin. 


We cannot even attempt a description of the mangled con 
| dition of Natchez. Hundreds of houses, yesterday on firm 
foundations, and the abode of comfort and beauty, now 

up our streets with mingled materials, in a state of utter d 
struction. 

We can do nothing to-day but bury the dead and bind» 
the wounds of those yet struggling for life. A list of t 
dead and wounded will be given so soon as we can procure * 
complete. 4 

The court-house at Vidalia, Parish Concordia, is low wit 
the earth, and the jail next to it badly shattered. It is painiul 
to report the death of Judge Keeton, who was dug from te 
ruins of the court-house horribly mangled ; he was the oaly 
person in the building at the time. 

The Sheriff of Adams County, and the Marshals for ti 
district have suspended all business for the present. 

If ever a community deserved the sympathy of the cw 
try, and the bounty of the Government, it is desolated, ruined 
Natchez. 

The New-Orleans Bulletin of the 11th, received a maa 
script postscript from the Editor of the Natchez Free 
who says “the estimate of property neo 
$1,260,000, amounts to only about one-third. 
killed and missing at least 300.” 3 

We understand in addition, says the Bulletin, that about 
miles of the Vicksburg and Clinton Railroad, was broken 4 
by the storm last weck. Damages omputed at $250,000. 








At 10 o'clock on Sunday, the 10th inst., a large meett 
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— was held by odjemremens from the previous evening in New- 
Orleans, the Mayor of the City in the Chair, and the Com- 
e New. mittee selected the previous —— made a report, recom- 
28 ben mending the appointment of two Committees, consisting of 
On Friff twenty-five persons each, to receive contributions, and with 
dmade§ such members of the medical profession as could be procured, 
nd co | jo proceed to Natchez. 
nd with The N. O. True American says that these Committees, with 
ch wa 9, promptness highly honorable, took passage on board the 
88. 4: [| Ambassador that same evening, prepared to render immediate 
§ Whit and efficient assistance. 
terrible Among the persons who narrowly escaped, after being buried 
ir roofs, # jn the ruins, was Mr. Timothy Flint, the well known author. 
1. Th The roaring of the great tornado at Natchez was heard 
T} evn — distinctly at New-Orleans, and the course of the wind and 
‘ds from other circumstances attending the storm are said to confirm 
in pon® the great principle in the theory of Mr. Espy: the rushing in 
t plying fof the air from all sides to the centre of the storm, and then 
sunk passing up in a column. It was also observed that rooms ex- 
e steam. with the expanding atmospheric air, caused by the 
t. Th | instantaneous purification of the air on the outside. 
al The Globe says the terrible tornado which destroyed Natchez 
and the js, we lament to find, described by private letters, received in 
ry house fF  jhis city, as having been more destructive than the particulars 
tell how fin the newspapers indicate. 
Pieces se 
= Personal News. 
nad ben Hon. John Quincy Adams, after the adjournment of the 
Ty howe § House of Representatives on Monday, fell on the floor of 
we the House, in consequence of entangling his foot in some 
matting, which caused a fracture of the collar-bone and dis- 
oted ey located his shoulder. The attention of a surgeon was imme- 
sil, whk f diate, and on the succeeding day, to the astonishment of every 
for hep. member, Mr. Adams was again in his seat in the House of 
—_ Representatives. He remarked, jocosely, that it was the 
yon uj frst time he had ever been ‘ floored’ in the House. 
—yeuter The Lady of Chief Justice Taney met with a serious 
— accident on Saturday evening last at Baltimore. A beautiful 
id mah fower attracting her attention she, in going to get a nearer 
. tiew of it, fell through a trap door; thereby fracturing one of 
and nia ter legs near the knee, and injuring herself otherwise. 
—— Edward Everett is about to leave the United States for 
the may | Europe, to be absent several years. On the 15th inst. several 
aterestiy | of the most distinguished gentlemen of Boston, tendered him 
a ‘ apublic dinner, which he declined, suggesting at the time his 
; readiness to meet his friends in a less formal manner, unat- 
ast sity j tended with the inconvenience and expense of a public enter- 
hen sal, Hi tinment. He will probably take leave of his fellow-citizens 
1 rage ina meeting at Faneuil Hall. 
ai 0. A. Bronson, Editor of the ‘ Boston Quarterly Review" 
oney and @ as accepted an invitation to deliver a political oration before 
ot Hl the ‘ Democrats’ of Worcester, Mass. on the 4th of July. 
ah Lieut. Charles H. Mc Blair has been honorably acquitted 
,@ 'ythe Navy General Court Martial sitting in Philadelphia, 
press, is 8 vy 
of the charges preferred against him by Commodore H. E. 
the rut Ballard, commanding the Naval Station at Baltimore. 
es distal Hon. James M. Porter of Pa., brother of Gov. Porter, 
ms ag was lately appointed President Judge of the Dauphin Judi- 
the emp | “al District. There is a report current that he is about to 
was there} resign in order to enter more heartily into the Presidential 
canvass as an advocate of Gen. Harrison. We do not credit 
ie the resignation part of the story. 
cba Col. M’ Elwee, expelled from the Pennsylvania Assembly 
utter de & for spitting in the face of another Member, threatens to cen- 
’ test the seat of Maj. Washabaugh, the new Whig Member 
tele chosen in his stead. 
procure i Rev. Dr.. Wilson preached the opening sermon of the 
_, f Seneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. 
low wit f oovened in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
ane m the 21st inst. 
4 the oaly Hon. Sherrod Williams of Ky. who has been confined to 
tis room about eight weeks with a severe illness, is now re- 
|= for ths ‘wering his health, and will soon resume his seat in the House 
pe of Representatives. 
od, ruins Charles S. Boker, Esq. has been elected President of the 
inird Bank, of Philadelphia, in place of Mr. Schott, re- 
| a mao F tind, 
pao a Sees Trist has been arrested at Washington, by Capt. 
Jumber ff "endell, on a charge of false imprisonment, and held to bail 
la the sum of thirty thousand dollars. 
about Dr. J. B. Flint has resigned his office of Professor of Sur- 
broke #irry in the Louisville Surgical Institute. 


0,000. 
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and the Evidences of Christianity, was elected Bishop of the 
Diocese of Georgia on the 4th inst. by the unarimons vote of 


the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church then in 
Session. 








New-Jersey Contest.—The Committee of Elections of the 
Federal House of Representatives have not yet reported finally 
on this important case. We have no intimations of the nature 
of their decision, or even of their intention to report decisively 
atall. The evidence is very voluminous. 





The Cuba Bloodhounds have proved utterly worthless in 
Florida. They will not even follow the trail of an Indian. 
So we have incurred disgrace for nothing. 

‘The Tribune’ is the title of a new, large and handsome 
paper published at Chicago, Illinois, by Holcomb & Co. It 
is one of the best we have hailed in many days. Politics, Adm. 

‘ The Democratic Champion’ is a small but spirited Van 
Buren paper just issued at Waterford, N. Y. by H. H. Wilbur. 

‘ The New-York Planet’ is the title of an industrious little 
daily and weekly paper just started in this city. Politics, 
Van Buren. 

Providence, R. I. elected Whig Charter Officers as usual 
with little opposition. S. W. Bridgham, Mayor. 

Lockport, N. Y. has elected Harrison Charter Officers. 

Albion, Orleans Co. do. 

Hon. Edward Turner, Whig candidate for Governor of 
Mississippi last November, has been elected (by the People) 
Judge of the High Court of Appeals of that State, over C. 
P. Smith. 

Hon. John Ruggles, U.S. Senator from Maine, who has 
been rather a shy Conservative for the last two or three years, 
has come out plump for Harrison. 


Van Buren 





Stupendous Frauds.—The Farmers’ Bank at Lodi or 
Romulus, an institution organized under the general banking 
law of New-York, has issued post notes and certificates of do- 
posite to the amount of nearly one million of dollars, which 
have been put in circulation, mostly at the South, by the pur- 
chase of Cotton and other products of the South, and shipped 
to New-York and Europe. Large quantities of it have also 
passed in Indiana and Illinois for the purchase of grain, pork, 
cattle, horses, &c. “Some sixty thousand have also been used 
in Ohio. There is no security given for the post note and cer- 
tificate of deposite issues, and the State stocks pledged for 
the resumption of notes on demand will not more than redeem 
those the bank has out. 

The certificates of depcsite passed in Ohio have all been 
protested for non-payment, and those sold South and West 
will share the same fate. The State stocks which are held 
by the Controller for the security of the bank were obtained 
by a joint bond of the directors, and it appears they have also 
stopped payment. [Pa. Enq. 


The North-West Passage.—Further and important dis- 
coveries have been made by Messrs. Dease and Simpson, of 
the geography of the Northern coast of America, and the Arc- 
tic Sea. A letter has been received in London from them, 
dated at Fort Simpson, on Mackenzie’s River, on the 16th of 
October last, in which they give a full narrative of a most in- 
teresting expedition accomplished by them, from the 22d of 
June to that date. They descended the Coppermine River, 
and from the third of July, when they found an opening in the 
Arctic Sea, to the 19th of August they coasted Lastwardly 
along the Arctic Sea, visiting its various bays and inlets, from 
West longitude °115 ‘56 to ©93 ‘07, a distance in a right line 
of more than 500 miles. They thus ascertained that the sea, 
with a remarkably bold shore, extends along this region, and 
separates the continent from the country of Boothia, and in 
fact explored the whole coast from Point Turnagain to the 
mouth of Back’s Great Fish River. 


From Arkansas.—Little Rock newspapers have been re- 
ceived at New-Orleans, by way of the river to the fourth inst. 
The Arkansas river was higher than it had been for many 
years. Not a day had for two weeks without rain. 
The Times says all creeks in the vicinity are converted into 
formidable rivers, and the riveritself is swollen to a vast oeean, 
having overflowed its banks six miles below, and completely 
inundated the surrounding country, threatening much damage 
on the bottom lands. Michael J. Stock, late coéditor of the 
Times, was drowned on the 2d, while generously essaying to 
help a friend across Town Branch. The report continues of 

water above in all the streams. About Lake Providence, 
many of the plantations are said to be overflowed. 

William M. Price Arrested.—William M. Price, late 
United States District Attorney, who has recently returned to 
this country from France, was on Tuesday arrested at the suit 
of the United States, by the District Marshal. After some 
hours’ detention, he was liberated on bail to the amount of 





Rev. Stephen Elliott, Jr. Professor of Sacred Literature 





The Burning Mountain.—The Pottsville Journal states, 
that the Burning Mountain, at the head of the West Branch 
Railroad, which attracted so much attention last year, is still 
raging, even more furiously than ever. It has burned out 
about 300 yards from its place of starting, and as it reaches 
the crop, where ventilation is more freely afforded, it in- 
creases in intensity. The water running from the mine is 
very hot, and so strongly impregnated with alkaline substances 
as to have eaten off all the iron from railroad track. 

Education in Canada.—The Quebec Gazette gives a table 
of the signatures to the petitions against the union of the 
vinces, from the gistricts of Quebec and Three Rivers. The 
whole number is%9,028, of which 24,253 are proprietors of 
land ; yet of the whole 39,028 only 9,463 were able to sign 
their names! The number of British names is only 1,907. 

Bill Johnson—the hero of the Thousand Isles—confined in 
the Albany county Jail for a breach of the neutrality law of 
1818, has made his escape, and fifty dollars are offered by the 
jailer as a reward for his re-capture. 

A Match.—Mr. Abraham Reddick, aged 89 years, was re- 
cently united in wedlock to Miss Mary Hodges, aged 15 years, 
all of Gates county, N. C. 

Sad Accident.—A young man from Lowell, was killed on 
the Stonington Railroad on Tuesday. He was standing on 
the platform outside the car, when his head struck a bridge 
and he was killed instantly. 

Death upon a Race Track.—Andrew Newell, a Justice of 
the Peace in Binbrooke, U. C., was thrown from a horse which 
he was racing, and received such wounds es to cause his death 
in an hour after. 

Whale Oil.—The New London Gazette says that 4,000 
barrels of oil were discharged from the ship Columbia, at that 
el week, and a tender not arrived has 300 more on 


mm 

> The season has now fully arrived at which it is incumbent on 
every one to renovate, so far as may be, his constitution, and guard 
against the fevers and other complaints to which all are more or less 
exposed in Summer. A thorough Purification of the Blood from the 
acrid humors and vitiated condition to which the sudden extremes of 
heat and cold encountered in Winter have reduced it, and the conse- 
quent restoration of the digestive and vital organs from languid and 
diseased to healthy action, will in very many cases prevent a long and 
dangerous illness. Precaution and carefulness have saved many val- 
uable lives ; they have never sacrificed one. Who, then, will discard 
them? 

The virtues of Sarsaparilla, as a purifier of the blood and renovator 
of the system, have long been established by a unanimous concurrence 
of medical authority. Many preparations embodying them have so- 
licited and now solicit the patronage of the public. Among these, 
Bristol’s Compound Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla holds a rank 
deservedly high. The manufacturers have devoted years to perfect- 
ing it, and it may be fidently pr d one of the best prepara- 
tions in existence. It may be had of all the principal Druggists. 





ooo 
Evuanan Smita will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Towanda, 
Bradford Co. Pa. 











In this city, May 15, John P. Crosby and Margaret B., daughter of 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler. 

May 16, Thomas McGavern and Maria Golden. 

May 17, John Erb and Lavinia Jane Carpenter. 

May 17, Samuel J. Stewart and Apn Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Bussing. 

May 17, John Lamb and Isabella McKenley. 

May 17, Arthur Quin, of Emmetsburg, Md., and Mary Ann Garvey, 
daughter of Bryan McKenna. 

May 18, Cyrus K. Thompson and Jane Maria, daughter of Elias B. 


Meserve, 

May 18, Richard Hoe and Emma Steer. 
May 19, Rev. A. H. Bishop and Susan, daughter of O. Holmes, Esq. 
May 19, Col. William Moseley, of Few-Haven, and Fanny Coles, of 
this city. 
May 20, James H. Cutler and Mary, daughter of Col. J. B. Wood. 
May 20, George H. Booth, of Boston, and Sarah Jane, daughter of 
Thomas Cooke, of this city. 
May 20, Isaac C. nter and Hannah Field. 
May 20, William R, Renwick and Eliza 8., daughter of William B. 


Crosby. 
May 7, Charles Shields and Ada A. Bogart, both of this city. 
At Bainbridge, N. Y. April 29, J. Taylor Brodt and Elizabeth 8S. 
Clarke, of Ware, Mass. : 
New-Haven, Conn. May 4,Hon. David Daggett and Miss Mary Lines, 


of New-Haven. 

Norwich, 6, Gurdon Robins, Jr. and Miss Harriet Jerusha, 
daughter of Erastus Williams, . all of Hartford. 

Saugerties, N. Y. May 16, Elijah Dubois of Kingston and Louisa 
Overbagh of P i 


oughkeepsie. 
Rochester, May 18, John C. Van Epps of New-York and Sarah Jane 
House of Rochester. . 
Princeton, N. J. May 19, Rev. Luther H. Van Doren and Lydia Ann, 
daughter of Rev. James Carnahan, D. D. 


Died, 

May 17, John Somerindyke, 61 years. 
May 18, Mrs. Hannah Lovett, 74. Ephraim Place, 66. 
May 18, John P. Bogert, 71. Mrs. Martha Ann Mead, 31. 
May 19, Jane W. Oatwell, 19. William Esq. 45 
May 20, Robert Hinchman, 34. Michael Lynch, 40. 
May 21, Matilda N. Van t, 18. 
At ye N. Y. May 6, Daniel Wells, Esq. 86. 

, N. J. May 12, Samuel Bayard, Esq. 73. 
‘ay 16, Mrs. Eliza Warne, 45. 
Croton, N. Y. May 16, Simeon Travis, 46. 





$82,000, which he readily procured. 





Troy, May 17, Mary A. wife of Day O, Kellogg, Esq- 36- 
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The Bose ft gave at Sonige its fa-ding leaf, 


Cres: 


And, ah! I fear thy leve forme, like the 
4 Will, flow’ret’s 


Colla Voce. 





Ritard: 









- ring Mem - One _ te bright-cn Life’slong day? - - - But stilllet joysin fan-cy 
"bring charm . spring, 





Thy leve guides my 
the lamp that 









Colla Voce: 





Colla Voce: 


SECOND VERSE. 


The thorn that guards the blushing flewer; 
Appears to me the tyrant Care; 

I dread its awful with’ring power, : 
Will wound and blight cach vision fair: 

Oh! bid the phantom form take wing, 
To desert wild, or rocky shere ; 

Its dirge let miustrel Mem/’ry sing, : 
Nor wake the heart’s oppressor more! 


THIRD VERSE. 


This bud just ping, fair and gay; 
Revives my hopes of happy hours ; 

It seems to whisper Joy to stay, : 
And Hope to scatter round her flowerst 

Thus, thus docs rege rs | Fancy bring 
A charm to brighten Life’s dark day } 

And still may Hope her blossoms fling; i 
Thy love the lamp that guides my way 











_—SESEE—— 
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F For the New-Yorker. 
Fons of the Wine-Cup’s Weaving. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
Tuer tell me, love, that the bowl hath bliss, 
Whose light never hides in sadness; 
That its flow is sweet as a passion-kiss, 
And its absence leaves no madness. 
They say that its wave is the wave of Truth, 
No desert waters deceiving— 
And bid me turn from the love of youth, 
To joys of the wine-cup’s weaving. 


And oh! when I find the love you give, 
No strength in its charm involving— 
Like laughing streams, that only live 
With the mountain-snow’s dissolving : 
When I find that thy passion fades, to prove 
How vain was my heart’s believing, 
Oh then I’ll turn from my dream of Leve, 
To joys of the wine-cup’s weaving. 








AncER, according to Bacon, is like rain, it breaks itself upon 
that which it falls on. 
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